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COTTAGE MODELS AND 
COTTAGE IDEALS. 


[ the opening of the Country LiFe Exhibition 

of Cottage Models and Designs at the Alpine 

Club on Tuesday last, the most fruitful reminder 

was that the work we have taken in hand is not 

yet accomplished. So far it has been a complete 

and even a brilliant success. Those to whom we made appeal 
have responded splendidly. It would be generally admitted 
that the architects gave of their best in the shape of plans 
and designs, and now private owners are energetically setting 
about the building of cottages according to the plans that 
were most highly approved. But still this is only the begin- 
ning of the work. Eighteen pairs of cottages form an 
imperceptible increase to the housing accommodation of 
the rural districts. The end we had in view will be attained 
mly when every county and every parish of that county 
is supplied with good cottages. , 
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It cannot be lightly assumed that because architectuyra) 
plans have been drawn and models built, the work is achieved 
On the contrary, it is merely begun. The great difficy); 
is an educational one. There is a vast amount of ignora; 
and misapprehension yet to be removed. One erroneoys 
belief is clung to with the tenacious grip of an old superstitic, 
It is that beauty in a cottage is a very costly product. | 
ness and cheapness are such inseparable companions { 
people imagine the connection to be unbreakable. pR 
beauty in a cottage is to a far greater degree accomplis 
by the omission of tawdry ornament than by embellishmen: 
In comfort itself dwells a true beauty, and whe: 
comes to a question of line, the well proportioned lin 
no more expensive to manipulate than the ill proportio: 

A study of the models now on view at the Alpine Club w: 
demonstrate this to any man of intelligence. But the: 

is hopeless to expect that everybody who is engaged in buil: 

a cottage will take the trouble to search out the best my 
for it. That is why propagandist work is so necessary 
needs to be demonstrated over and over again that the . 

of a cottage need not necessarily be increased for the pury 

of attaining comeliness. In point of fact, the archit 
who have devoted the greatest amount of study to produ 

a fine exterior are the very men who have also given 
closest attention to the utilisation of internal space an 
comfort and convenience in the arrangement of ro 
The method of teaching most effectual in this cas 
we think, the model lesson. Any individual who builk 
satisfactory cottage in a district which previously has poss 
only the ugly ones has done a great deal for the true educat 

of the neighbourhood. Country people are very much gi 

to comparison, and, besides, they always think that a h: 

in the country—be it cottage, villa or mansion—is pu 
property, or at least open to public inspection, until 
completed. They are encouraged to do this by the archit 
the builder and the owner, who naturally like to see t! 
work admired. In the course of criticism and discuss 
among themselves the visitors are not long in arriving 
those points which mark the difference between a well plam 
and an ill planned house. For this reason we attach 
greatest importance to the efforts of those who ha 
accepted the plans and are building according to the 
One thing further they may do, and that is, to keep t 
most careful accounts. From time to time, as the buildi 
proceeds, we hope to publish a record of the progress ma 
and, ultimately, to photograph the house and illustrat 
in our paper. The pictures we show will be a hundred tim: 
more convincing if they are accompanied by figures. Th 
is why architects, builders and owners are asked to keep 
as full and exact a record as is possible of the expense the 
incur. They are the real missionaries of this movement 
and it is to be hoped they will not preach with their mout! 
but in terms of brick and mortar, of solid wall and pleasing 
roof. If they do this, they are laying up for themselves 
treasure indeed. To those who contemplate or suggest tl. 
erection of very cheap dwellings we would only say, Paus 
and consider, if you wish to be economical when 
building a house. Let it be built substantially so that it 
will endure for many years, and even if it costs a little more 
in the first instance than the jerry-built structure, it is a 
more valuable possession at the present, and will becom 
an asset of increased value in the future. 

These principles on the opening day were expounded 
carefully and eloquently by Mr. Runciman and Mr. Pretyman 
Those who listened to these eminent politicians from rival! 
camps must surely have wished that they would more fr 
quently address audiences on subjects like these outsic 
the influence of the House of Commons. There was no 
strong or vital difference between them, and if all Liberals 
were like Mr. Runciman and all Conservatives like M: 
Pretyman, there is no earthly reason why they should not 
meet round a table and agree on a common housing policy. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


“T “HE subject of the painting by Mr. John Lavery, rep 

duced as our frontispiece, is Lady Juliet Duff, t! 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Lonsdale, who married M: 
R. G. V. Duff, only son and heir of Sir Charles Assheton-Smit 
Bart., in 1903. An illustrated article upon the art of M: 
John Lavery will be found on another page. 


ct 








*,* Jt its particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hor 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except 
application is made direct from the offices of the paper. When wunoff 
requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if | 
would at once forward the correspondence to him 
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LTHOUGH 
notes from shorthand of any meeting, it was felt 
that an exception should be made in favour of 


it is against our usual practice to give 


the speeches delivered at the opening of the 
Exhibition of Models and Designs for Country 
ttages. Obviously, if the competition of which this is 
consummation is to have its full effect on the cottage 
ilding of the country, it is most advisable that the speeches 
ide should be fully set out. Both Mr. Runciman, who 
ened the exhibition, and Mr. Pretyman, who supported 
m, gave addresses that were concise and admirable essays 
the vexed question of rural housing. The Minister for 
\vriculture and Mr. Pretyman sit on opposite sides of the 
House of Commons, but the community of ideas between 
em shows that if we could manage to get this question 
moved from the sphere of party rancour, there is no reason 
whatever why it should not be settled by a committee 
composed of the most capable men taken from all parties 
in the House of Commons. Once it was understood that 
this offered no occasion for party strife, they would easily 
come to an agreement as to what can be done. Mr. Runciman 
never displayed his business instincts to better advantage, 
and he was backed up by the long practical experience which 
Mr. Pretyman as a great landowner has had in the work 
of providing cottages for his people. 

Sir Stewart Stockman, speaking at Shrewsbury last week, 
used very emphatic language with regard to swine fever. 
He declared emphatically that inoculation was no cure for 
it, and then went on to defend what he calls the stamping-out 
policy, which is that of the Board of Agriculture. Sir Stewart 
is a very able official, but the majority of farmers are con- 
vinced that in that matter he speaks with more dogmatism 
than the occasion warrants. The poleaxe is by no means a 
satisfactory implement, and when he says that the stamping- 
out policy is “‘ warrantable in cases where study has shown 
that a disease could be extirpated in this way,” he invites 
the question, Is swine fever in the way of being extirpated ? 
As Mr. Asquith might say tersely, the answer is in the 
negative. It grows and spreads in spite of the poleaxe, and 
therefore it behoves the officials of the Board of Agriculture 
to turn their attention to other means of dealing with it. 
Sir Stewart Stockman seemed to recognise that, as he referred 
to researches that are being carried on; but it is difficult to 
convince the outside world that these researches are as 
thorough as they might be. 


Many of the leaflets sent out by the Board of Agriculture 
are so valuable that one is reluctant to criticise any separate 
paper. But the one just issued on the preservation of outdoor 
timber is really very unsatisfactory. A single method of 
treatment—that of creosote—is recommended, and nothing 

said about any other. This can scarcely be satisfactory 
} those who have abandoned creosote in favour of some of 
e newer materials for treating the feet of gate-posts. 
nother practical point is completely ignored. This is the 
t that creosoting green pine timber has been found so 
ensive that the value of the treated posts is not equivalent 
the expense. The writer of the pamphlet naively remarks : 
t is surprising how high creosote will rise in certain kinds 
vood, and it is not unusual to see the material showing 
the upper surface of a five-foot post when not more than 
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two feet are immersed in the creosote.’’ But this increases 
the expense, and we can assure the writer that very careful 
calculations have been made to show that timber which is 
extraordinarily absorbent of creosote is not worth treating. 
The remarks about surface applications also are not very 
thorough. The writer does not even hint that the different 
timbers—elm, say, and oak—behave very differently when 
used as material for field gates or hurdles. It is doubtful 
if anything whatever is gained by treating oak when it is 
not meant to touch the ground, whereas untreated elm is 
generally unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, of whom some reminis- 
cences are given on another page, died peacefully and pain- 
lessly at the ripe old age of fourscore and one. For some time 
past he had been feeling the effects of a weak heart, from which 
he at times suffered during the latter half of his life. His 
death leaves many things unsettled. It was hoped against 
hope that he would be able to edit the correspondence, even 
if he did not undertake the biography, of his friend and com 
panion, Mr. Swinburne. Upon whom that task should now 
devolve must be very difficult to settle. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
was also in the possession of many unpublished letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and it will be interesting to know 
what is to become of them now. His own correspondence, 
too, must be extremely valuable. It is understood that he 
leaves behind him a novel in type and ready tor publication, 
while there long has been talk of the issue in book form of 
the critical essays he contributed to the Atheneum. It is, 
in fact, hard to name anyone whose harvest is teaped but 
who leaves a greater aftermath. 


A SONG OF THE SWORD. 
(Fragment of an Ancient Rune.) 
Born of the womb of the rock, 
Cleansed by the flaming fires, 
Fashioned by hammer and anvil, 
Thou art stark as the word of the Lord; 
Then tempered in plunging waters 
Thou are Baptised for battle, O Sword ! 
HOWARD PEASI 


Sit Herbert Maxwell had a difficult, though apparently 
simple, task when he was called on last Monday to unveil 
the memorial window to the memory of Izaak Walton in 
the south transept of Winchester Cathedral. Many have 
tried, but tried in vain, to wrest the secret of his art from the 
author of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ and to answer, as Sit 
Herbert does, that ‘he struck a sacred and indefinable 
chord that had vibrated through the centuries” is rather to 
take refuge in a generality. After all, why we read Izaak 
Walton to-day is just because he was able in his own simple, 
manly and natural style to reflect as in a mirror the beauty 
of the stream and of the meadow “ chequered with daisies 
and ladies’ smocks.’’ How one loves to think of him sitting 
in the inn parlour, with its sanded floor and the old ballads 
stuck on the walls, and he and his companion giving song 
and song about. To get away on an afternoon from Cheap- 
side to the banks of the Lea afforded him a delight that is 
revived within the mind of the reader every time he opens 
the book. Probably it was just because of his being a citizen 
that the open air was ever fresh and the pasture ever green 
to him. In another part of the paper we publish an interest- 
ing account of the man and his memorial from the pen of 
the Rev. John Vaughan, Canon of the Cathedral in which 
the good Izaak is buried and where the memorial window 
has been erected. 


The King and Queen visited the Horse Show on Monday, 
and had an opportunity of witnessing as faultless a display 
of riding-as could well be imagined. Our only regret is that 
it did not come from the English officers. The contest for 
superiority, as a matter of fact, lay between the officers of 
Russia and those of France. The latter had won twice, 
but not consecutively, while Russia had carried off the trophy 
in r9r2 and 1913. On this occasion they had no difficulty 
in adding a third win to the others, so that the cup now 
becomes their property. And they deserve to win it. Their 
success in three succeeding years fully entitles them to the 
first place among the military riders of Europe. 


Dr. Gordon Hewitt, the Dominion Entomologist for 
Ottawa, recently delivered a very interesting lecture to the 
field naturalists of that town on the protection of birds 
in and around Ottawa. In Canada, as here, sentimental 
and practical considerations affect the question. The birds 
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are pleasing adjuncts to field and garden, and many of them 
are very great friends of the farmer. Insects constitute 
65 per cent. of the total yearly food of woodpeckers, 96 per 
cent. of that of flycatchers, and 95 per cent. of the yearly 
food of wrens. In the course of his disquisition Dr. Gordon 
Hewitt recalled the fact that when investigating the depre- 
dations of the larch fly in the English Lake District, he was 
impressed with the value of birds as the natural means 
of control, and found that thére was a scarcity of them in 
the most infected district—that of Thirlmere. Whereupon 
he by his representations induced the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, which owns the lake, to distribute nesting boxes and 
take other means for helping and preserving the birds. This 
was some years ago, and it would be very interesting to learn 
to-day what the effect upon bird life has been of the pro- 
vision of nesting boxes, and, if there is an increase, to what 
extent it has affected the larch fly. 


Polo players, and indeed all sportsmen, were dismayed 
when the news arrived here on Monday that Captain Cheape 
had met with a serious accident. A strong back-hander 
from Mr. H. Phipps caught him full in the face, breaking his 
nose and causing his eyes to swell. It was recognised almost 
from the first that he would not be able to play on Tuesday. 
The American players have, like the good sportsmen they are, 
shown the utmost courtesy and consideration. They on 
Monday declared, in the friendliest manner, that the match 
could not be played without Captain Cheape, that he could 
not possibly take the field on Tuesday, and that, therefore, 
the match must be postponed till to-day. A courtesy of 
this kind helps very greatly to consolidate good feeling between 
not only the international teams directly concerned, but the 
remainder of their respective countrymen. 


A correspondent sends us an account, of which we have 
no reason whatever to doubt the perfect correctness, though 
it is to be confessed that it makes a large demand on the 
credulity, about the cleverness of a nuthatch in detecting 
nuts that are empty or have only a shrivelled kernel, and are, 
therefore, not worth the trouble of opening. Human charity 
in a certain garden provides the birds with sundry small 
stores of nuts, which they very soon find out and learn to visit 
regularly in quest of the nuts. When they take up a nut 
they may often be seen balancing it for a little while in their 
bills, as if they were estimating its weight. That done, 
they will generally fly off with it and, fixing it in the crevice 
of the bark of a tree, begin to work at it in their sledge-hammer 
manner to get the kernel out. On the other hand, after the 
balancing test, they will sometimes drop the nut and go in 
search of another, and in every case of their so dropping the 
nut and abandoning it as a useless thing it has been found, 
when the nut was broken, that they were perfectly correct in 
their estimate of it. [It was worthless for any edible purpose. 


An African Pompeii is the not inappropriate name given 
to the discovery by Professor Garstang of the ruins of a great 
town in the desert. They cover an area larger than those 
of Memphis, and include a Royal city surrounded by a mighty 
wall fifteen feet thick in places, with two palaces, public 
baths and gymnasia, as well as many private houses and 
buildings. Professor Garstang described the main streets 
as bordered with trees, and possessing on the riverside walls, 
quays and landing stages. The town must have been the 
centre of the iron industry. The smelting furnaces have 
already been disinterred, and show that metal enough was 
worked there to supply the whole of Northern Africa. It 
probably dated from the third or second century before 
Christ, and it is supposed that the Chinese, who made trading 
voyages as far as Abyssinia, copied the beautiful ware, 
of which many fine specimens have been found at 


Meroe. The discovery is an event of staggering import- 
ance. It goes to show, as so many other discoveries have 


done recently, that while our civilisation was in its infancy 
great advance had been made by cities that have now perished 
from the face of the earth. Scarcely any part of the world 
but has yielded its crop of forgotten treasure, and the strange 
thing is that cities and kingdoms appear to have waxed 
and waned, to have flourished and gone to decay, without 
coming within the range of the historian, who did not even 
note their fate, but left it to be found out by the intelligent 
searchers of a later generation. 


With 


characteristic and tireless energy Mr. Arthur 


Pearson is organising the midnight ball, which is to take 
place on June 25th in aid of the National Institute for the 
Blind. 


It is interesting to note that the methods employed 
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to ensure success are to a great extent those which prevail 
in the journalism of to-day. One would scarcely have 
expected that a prize-giving system could have been intro. 
duced into an entertainment of this kind, but in point of fact 
everyone who attends the ball will stand a chance of win; 
something which will range in character from a motor-caz 
to ladies’ pyjamas. Another noveltv is that eighte: 
actresses have been induced to put up three of their da; 
to auction, the proceeds to go to the fund. Incident 
it will give them an opportunity of measuring the xz 
their admirers by the price paid for the privilege of dan 
with them. The monetary success of the ball is alr 
assured and tickets already are at a high premium, so + 
there is every prospect of the blind reaping much ad) 
tage from the event. 


I 


MAMBLE. 


I never went to Mamble 

That lies above the Teme, 

So I wonder who’s in Mamble 
And whether people seem 

Who breed and brew along there 
As lazy as the name, 

And whether any song there 
Sets alehouse wits aflame. 


The finger-post says Mamble, 
And that is all I know 

Of the narrow road to Mamble, 
And should I turn and go 

To that place of lazy token 

That lies above the Teme, 

There might be a Mamble broken 
That was lissom in a dream. 


So leave the road to Mamble 
And take another road 
To as good a place as Mamble 
Be it lazy as a toad ; 
Who travels Worcester county 
Takes any place that comcs 
When April tosses bounty 
To the cherries and the plums. 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


It has ever been a well founded reproach that in Engi: 
scientific research is neglected wholly unless it promis 
immediate commercial results, and even then it is rar 
systematic and generally inadequate. In the domaii 
wireless telegraphy there is some promise that our leew 
will be made good if the Government carry out the recomme: 
dations of their committee as.reported in the Press this week 
These recommendations include the formation of a wirel 
research station at Teddington in conjunction with tle 
National Physical Laboratory. The cost of this venture wi 
not be very great ; but it is the principle which is impor 
tant. In the past, speaking merely from a commercial 
point of view, we have lost the fruits of English pioncer 
work in the chemical industries through lack of intelligent 
provision for adequate research work ; and our great stec! 
and other metallurgical industries have not made all tly 
progress they might have accomplished. In wireless tel 
graphy we have profited much by the work of other nations 
especially by that of the German and American investigators 
who have been liberally endowed by the State and hav 
published their results in the frank spirit that should animat: 
scientific men. We hope this new research station is onl) 
the herald of a new order of things. But it will take lo 
to educate the general public sufficiently to appreciate tl 
wisdom and utility of subsidising the best brains of tl 
day in order that they may improve the lot of everyor 
by giving us some of the immense powers science promis 
to wrest from the vast unknown resources of the univers 


At the Pekingese Dog Show, as it is usually call 
though the more ceremonial title is the Peking Palace 1 
Show, held at Chelsea, an amusing photograph was tak 
of a famous Pekingese beauty belonging to Lady Ebur 
beside one of the familiar China representations of the dog g 
Foa. The credit of the introduction of Pekingese « 
into England has been disputed, but has been v 
generally assigned to Admiral Lord John Hay, who procur 
specimens of them at the first sack of the Summer Pa! 
in Peking. It is from China that we also have our Chov 
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OUR COTTAGE EXHIBITION. 


OPENING BY THE ;PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


FTER long voyaging, port at last was the feeling 
of those of us who, having been engaged in the 
laborious task of discovering the most satisfactory 
types of cottage for the various districts of rural 
England, sat down to that luncheon which is the 

appropriate English way of marking the end of one stage 
and the beginning of another. It was a very representative 
ithering, although several who intended to be present were 
unexpectedly called away to a sorrowful function, the burial 
Sir WilEam Anson at Oxford. Among them was Lord 
Cnrzon of Kedleston, to whom the original conception of 
movement was due. In a letter to the Editor, which has 
become famous, he protested against the possibility 
this beautiful leafy land, green rural England of which we 
all so proud, being desecrated by ‘a new type of cottage 
ng dumped down either singly or, still worse, in rows like 
ot of band-boxes or canisters or dog-kennels.”’ Mr. Pease, 
Minister for Education, was also one of those who could 
absent himself from the ‘funeral rites and last valedic- 
.”’ of one who for so long represented a seat of learning 

lh worthiness and distinction. 

lhe great interests connected with cottage building were, 

vever, well represented. The Board of Agriculture, to which 
s of the highest importance that the worker on the soil 
uld be properly housed, furnished a most appropriate 
irman in Mr. Walter Runciman, whose tenure of office 
President of the Board will long be remembered as one of 
ching enquiry into the environment of the rural poor and 
strenuous effort to improve their conditions. Sir Sydney 
ivier, Permanent Secretary to the Board, proved by his 
sence the keen personal interest he takes in all matters 
ating to the condition of the people. Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
an architect who is also a member of the Cottage Committee 
the Board, is directly concerned with the matter in 
hand. Among others who represent bodies or institutions 
lirectly concerned with the provision of cottages were Mr. 
Kunciman’s Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth ; 
Mr. H. Vivian, founder of the Co-partnership Movement 


for the provision of working-class dwellings ; Mr. Betham, 
Secretary of the Rural Co-partnership League; and Mr. 
Varndell, Architect to the Office of Woods and Forests. 


In an unofficial position, Mr. St. Loe Strachey has been dis- 
tinguished for his strenuous efforts to increase the housing 
accommodation in rural districts. Among landowners who 
have grappled with the problem there is none to whose counsel 
more weight is attached than Mr. E. G. Pretyman, the well 
known member for the Chelmsford Division of Essex, President 
of the Land Union and a political leader who is a first rank 
authority on the land. In the same county as that represented 
by Mr. Pretyman, Mr. Foot-Mitchell is a landowner who is 
making a serious effort to be in the vanguard of the movement. 
The profession of Architecture was most adequately repre- 
sented by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; Mr. Guy Dawber, secretary 
of the same institution ; and Mr. Morley Horder, an assessor 
of the Competition. 

The speeches delivered were of the best. Both the 
Minister for Agriculture and Mr. Pretyman are keen politicians, 
but they are also most deeply and disinterestedly anxious 
for the improvement of village life. It was obviously a 
relief to them to be able to talk freely at a meeting from 
which by mutual consent political issues were banned. 

Mr. Runciman’s speech was delightfully breezy and 
spontaneous. It was also extremely happy. A laugh of 
amused approval greeted the clever epigrammatic sally in 
which he referred to Country LIFE as “ the Keeper of the 
Architectural Conscience of the Nation,’’ and when he on 
broad, statesmanlike lines went on to call for co-operation 
on the part of all concerned—central and local authorities, 
landowner, labourer and housing reformer—he obviously 
carried with him the full approval of all the wise and ex- 
perienced heads collected in the room. Passing from this 

reat point, he went on to discuss with great lucidity the 
business problems connected with the employment of local 
builders, and ended on a fine note by declaring how much 
uld be gained if the labourer could be made proud of his 
tage outside and in. 

Obviously, Mr. Pretyman was greatly impressed by 

speech. In a significant passage he said: “I hope 

Runciman will repeat what he has said here in the House 
©! Commons. If he does so he will make a great impression.” 
remainder of his speech was an expansion of the hint 
Runciman had thrown out, viz., that the end in view 


‘ 


\ 


would be achieved if parties would lay aside their prejudices 
and approach the subject as Country Lire has done, in a 
thoroughly non-political spirit. 

After the company had adjourned to the Alpine Club, 
Where the Exhibition was formally opened, Mr. Runciman 
spoke again to those who had assembled for the function 
To what he had said before he added the assurance that 
the State “ will not attempt to plant down in all our various 
counties—in villages or on country road-sides unilorm 
tvpe of cottage.” 


one 
Our shorthand report follows : 
THE COMPANY AND THE SPEECH. 


Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board of Agriculture, 
opened on Tuesday afternoon, June oth, the Exhibition of Prize 


Designs and Models organised by Country Lire, and held 
at the Alpine Club Gallery, Mill Street, Conduit Street, W 


Earlier in the afternoon Mr. Runciman attended a luncheon 
given by the Proprietors of Country Lire at the Carlton Hotel, 


the company also including Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P., Mr 


Ernest Betham, Mr. J. S. Birkett, Mr. E. Eaton Blofield, Mi 
Keginald Blomfield, A.R.A.. Mr. Guy Dawber. Mr. W. Foot- 
Mitchell, Mr. Alfred Gardiner (Editor of the Daily News), Mr. P. 
Anderson Graham (Editor of Country Lire), Mr. Cecil Harms- 


worth, M.P., Mr. P. Morley Horder, Mr. Edward Hudson (Chair- 


man of Country Lire), Sir Frank Newnes, Bart., Sir Svdney 
Olivier, K.C.M.G. (Peimanent Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture), Mr. Herbert Pratt, Mr. Ernest Pretyman, M.P., Mr. 
J. Alfred Spender (Editor of the Westminster Gazette), Mr. St 


l.oe Strachey (Editor of the Spectator), Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. 
C. FE. Varndell, Mr. Henry Vivian. Mr. Lawrence Weaver and 
Mr. Richard Winfrey, M.V. 

Mr. Edward Hudson, Chairman of Countr 
after the luncheon, said : 


Lirk, speaking 
lam only going to thank Mr. Runciman 
for so kindly attending this luncheon and for opening our exhibi- 


tion of models. We have taken some considerable trouble in 
organising the exhibition through Mr. Lawrence Weaver, and 
many gentlemen have helped us. Mr. Runciman takes a very 
keen interest in all this work (Cheers 

Mr. Walter Runciman said Mr. Hudson has been good 


enough to invite us here to-day to view an exhibition of cottag« 
plans and models selected from among fifteen hundred which 
have been sent in by nearly one thousand architects Of 
the plans and models on exhibition are only the cream of 
which have been sent in, but I think you will see for yourselves, 
when you go to the Alpine Club, what an excellent work has been 
done by CountTrRY LIFE in initiating thi 


course, 


those 


competition (Cheers.) 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSCIENCI 


NATION,” 


KEEPER OF THI 
OF THI 
Chey have wisely pitched on the one side of the provision of 
cottages which is free altogether from anything in the nature of 
controversy. The policy of providing ways and means will, | pre- 
sume, still remain a matter of discussion as between parties, both 
inside and outside of the House, and Country Lire has wisely 
kept clear of that difficult topic. But they have done what is 
of the first importance in dealing with this question. They have 
endeavoured, by reaping from the ingenuity and art of designers 
all over the country, not only to cut down costs to reasonable 
figures, but at the same time to produce beautiful structures 
with which to adorn our countryside. This is not the first time 
that Country Lire has rendered that service, for I know its 
Proprietors are proud to think that it is the keeper of the archi 
tectural conscience of the United Kingdom (Hear, hear.) 


A PLEA 


The competitors in this competition could not have ac- 
complished this useful work, without the generous co-operation of 
landowners all over the country. Not only have we had the organis- 
ing ability of Country Lire, but we have also had the enthusiasm 
of men like Lord Lytton, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Selborne, 
The Speaker, Mr. George Lane Fox, Mr. Foot-Mitchell, Mr. Charles 
Mitchell (of Northumberland) and Mr. Christopher Turnor, and a 
number of others who have been prepared to build on their estates 
cottages from the plans which were selected by the jury of 
I have always taken the view, and I have expressed 


‘ Tui 


FOR CO-OPERATION. 


assessors. 


it over and over again in public, that the only way in 
which we are ever likely to have our country folk re-housed 
in not only efficient but good-looking cottages is by the 
co-operation of all classes of the community, the State 
as well as the private individual the private — land- 


owner as well as the architect, and, | may also add, the co- 
operation of both sexes, for some of the best work which was donc 
on the Small Buildings Committee of the Board of Agriculture 
was done by Miss Cochrane. Women can look at things as much 
from the inside as from the outside of the cottage. The plans 
have been based largely on the standard of equipment and cubic 
capacity laid down by the Committee of Small Buildings, over 
which Mr. Christopher Turnor presided nearly two years ago, 
and I am glad to think that Country LIFE, in organising this 
competition, and the landowners in co-operating with them, 


have approved of the size and number of rooms which were laid 
down by that Committee. 








866 


fue MAIN Opjects In HOusING. 

Che main objects which have been aimed at were first of 
all the provision of adequate space and convenient equipment 
and secondly, having adopted these as the standards inside, 
that outside the cottages should fit in as closely as possible with 
local traditions, with local types and with the use of local material, 
without which anything like a great national scheme would be 
nothing else than a great national eyesore. I think you will see 
at the exhibition how varied are the types which have been 
produced, and, judging from those parts of the country with 
which I am acquainted, I should say that nothing more har- 
monious has been designed in recent years than the models on 
the tables of the Alpine Club; which, moreover, to most people, 
will be more intelligible than the technical plans which adorn 
its walls 
BUILDERS AND PRICEs. 

Looking into the matter of price, as I was bound to do, 
I regret to see how very few cottages come down to the low 
figures which many of us think will make it possible for the poorest 
classes of labourer to pay economic rents, but I am glad to say 
that, for the cheapest class of house, which, I believe, is about 
to be erected by Mr. Christopher Turnor, the figures show that 
something like one hundred and forty pounds ought to produce 
a cottage of minimum capacity ; I won’t say of the most complete 
and adequate planning, for there. are faults about it. I 
am afraid we shall never be able to get cottages down to any- 
thing like a low cost until the whole business of cottage building 
has been put on a new footing. (Hear, hear.) In dealing with 
the local builder, if you put before him plans and specifications 
such as are prepared by every skilful architect, the size of the 
specifications frighten him out of his wits, or perhaps I ought 
to say, embolden him to demand a high price. If you put 
long specifications before a local builder, he will take to himself 
a large margin. Iam not sure we are working on the best 
lines when we deal with the local builder in the way in which 
we should deal with a large contractor with regard to large 
houses or public buildings 

We are feeling our way in this problem, and so far as cottages 
built by the State are concerned, | am not prepared to 
lay down hard-and-fast lines as to the best method of dealing 
with the business side of the problem. 

There is now sitting at the Board of Agriculture a small 
committee which is dealing largely with the equipment and plans 
of cottages. They have delivered to me an interim Report, 
in which they request that either their terms of reference should 
be extended to deal with the business problem, or that a new 
committee should be set up for dealing with that side of the 
question. I have not decided which course I shall take, but 
at the earliest possible moment we shall do our best to gather 
from those gentlemen, or from others, the best means of dealing 
with this business problem on the spot—village by village— 
which is the only way to avoid making the mistake which I 
described a moment ago, that of treating the small village 
builder as though he were a large contractor By attacking 
the problem in this fashion, I hope we shall, in the course of 
time, be able to deal with it to the greatest advantage. 
Mr. Betham has had experience as secretary of the Rural 
Co-partnership Housing Society, which has already done good 
work in the various parts of the country. 

MAKE THI 


Local 


COTTAGER PROUD OF HIS COTTAGE, 

I will only say one word in conclusion, that whatever is 
to be done in the way of cottage building ought certainly aim to 
make the people who live in those cottages proud of them, 
proud of their cottages, almost as much from the outside as 
from the internal aspect 

We must have something that is really good-looking from the 
outside. And this can be obtained as you will see in the plans and 
models in the Country Lire Exhibition, and I think we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Proprietors of Country Lire for 
having made such a large contribution to the solution of 
one of the most urgent, as well as one of the most fascinating, 
of our rural problems 

Mr. PRETYMAN’S SPEECH. 

Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., said: We must thank the 
Proprietors of Country Lire and Mr. Anderson Graham, the 
Editor, for entertaining us here to-day. Mr. Runciman has 
made an admirable speech, and | am sure everyone here present 
will be glad to know that such very practical ideas now prevail 
at the Board of Agriculture. He has expressed in very felicitous 
terms our thanks for the work which Country Lire has done 
in organising this exhibition of plans. It must have been a 
very heavy task. It is very easy to get fifteen hundred plans sent 
in, but if you come to imagine to yourself the task involved 
in comparing fifteen hundred sets of plans, and in sorting them out 
in getting the best, and in arranging the whole exhibition from 
beginning to end, with all the different preliminary stages, 
you will see that it really does cover a great deal of ground, and 
it must have involved an enormous amount of labour, for which 
the whole community has every reason to be grateful indeed 
(Cheers.) Mr. Anderson Graham has, in taking up this work, 
approached it rightly 

Mr. RuNcIMAN’s OPPORTUNITY. 

It is a very great national question, and we must 

gratulate Country Lire on the task it has performed. 


con- 


While 


they have entered upon this task so far as this exhibition is 
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concerned, we shall look to them by no means to drop 
subject. Itis the beginning of practical work throughou; 
country, and if that practical work is to follow, there cer 
must be, as cae President of the Board of Agriculture has 
co-operation on the part of all concerned. I venture, sp 
as an agricultural landowner, to emphasise that very stro 
indeed. This matter should not be looked at as the spor 
party politics, nor treated as though one side found it nec 
to stand up for the individual owner, while the other 
about saying that the individual owner does not do his 

I hope Mr. Runciman will repeat what he has said her 
House of Commons. If he does so, he will make a ge 
pression. The individual owner of estates finds it most dif 
under modern conditions to provide the number of houses 
he ought to provide for the agricultural population w: 
on the estate. If the State, with due regard to all the 
tions, and with absolute security to the taxpayer, can step i 
give him a little encouragement and assistance—not eleemos) 
assistance or doles—but a little support and encourag 
and help to his credit, he will take it gladly and will co-o 
with the State to the bestadvantage. Ifthe State is to acco: 
this it must come to him as a friend and not as a cens: 
enemy ; and I think if any Government will approach the qi 
from that point of view it will be met more than half way 


NON-POLITICAL LINEs. 

The whole of the action which Country Lire has 
has been entirely on non-political lines, and I hope th 
who are sitting round this table, whatever our politi: 
equally grateful to Country Lire for the work whi : 
been done, and, above all, for the spirit in whicl 
work has been done, and if we carry that work o1 
if, through that same spirit, a large number of good 
are provided for people now living under most insa 
conditions, a great work will have been done. I am sur 
body will agree that nothing has greater influence upon 
of any country than the housing conditions under whi 
people live who do the work of the country. People « 
be sober, moral and decent unless the houses in which th« 
are fit for moral, sanitary and decent occupation. A grea 
has to be done. If we approach the matter in the spirit 
Country LiFe has approached it, we shall do much. 
you to drink to the health of Mr. Anderson Graham, | 
of Country Lire, who has done such splendid work, and to t 
him for entertaining us here to-day, and, still more, fo 
exhibition and for the practical results which we hope w 
obtained. 

Mr. Anderson Graham said: I won’t detain you foi 
than a few minutes in thanking you for the cordial way in which 
you have drunk the toast. The hero of the hour, howev: 5 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver. (Hear, hear.) He has really don d 
and splendid work, and he has been very loyally assisted by all the 
other members of the staff. There is only one other word | 
wish to say. I quite agree with Mr. Pretyman that the work 


is only begun. It does not remain for Country LIFE only to carry 
it out. But Country LIFE can carry it out, given the hearty 


co-operation of those who are connected with the land in any 
capacity whatever. If those who have had experience will giv: 
us the benefit of their advice and help, and if those who hav 
capital and the wish to erect cottages will erect them, I think the 
question of rural housing might be very satisfactorily solved 
(Cheers.) 

OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION 


Mr. Walter Runciman, in opening the exhibition in tl. 
presence of a considerable company, said: I have been asked 
formally to declare this exhibition open, and I do so with the 
greatest pleasure because I believe that it provides the best 
contribution which has ever been made towards providing us 
with types of economical and good-looking cottages which we 
can put up in various parts of the country. We are indebted 
to Country Lire and its staff, and to the jury of assessors for 
the admirable work which they have done. Nearly one thousand 
architects entered for the competition and nearly one thousand 
five hundred plans were sent in by them. These have all been 
carefully examined, and I think you will agree, in looking 
round this room, that the first prize designs are the best of tli 
plans on exhibition ; but I would like also to say how valuabk 
is the contribution made in providing us with models of tlics« 
cottages as well as plans. Where costs have been cut d 
to a low level, the accommodation has naturally suttered 
but I do not despair of our reaching, certainly within the 
future, a standard arrangement which will enable both pri 
owners and local bodies, public utility societies and, if necess 
the State, to provide cottages which will not only give the « 
pants all they demand by way of accommodation and equipn 
but will tend to beautify rather than to disfigure our villages 
our roadsides. Anyone who looks at these models will cert: 
agree that among those to which first prizes have been given 
of them will be anything but an adornment to the count 
which they have been designed. I think we should congrat! 
ourselves that so much effort has been made to preserve 
various types the use of local materials and the qualit: 
design, which should make our cottages as characterist! 
our county life as any other side of rural economy. May ! 
that the work which has been done by Country Lire, and by ''s 
committce, and its jury, is on the purely non-controversial sir 
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cottage provision. There are other aspects of the problem which 
we have to deal with in another place, and on those I shall say 
nothing. But I am more and more convinced that the only 
way in which we can solve the problems of rural housing is by 
pre ceeding along business as well as artistic lines. (Hear, hear.) 
[ am glad to think that this exhibition provides us with one of 
the best means which have yet been taken for showing how far 
urtists and contractors, landowners and journalists, philan- 
thropists and those who themselves occupy the cottages, can 
co-operate in the solution of this great problem. The State 
itself will, of course, have to play its part in some districts of the 
uuntry, but whatever it does, I think I can assure you that 
it will not attempt to plant down in all our various counties— 
n villages—or on our country roadsides—one uniform type 
of cottage. Nothing could be more detestable, and nothing 
is further from the thoughts of the heads of the departments 
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concerned. In the course of time many parts of rural England 
will undoubtedly be rebuilt. There is a movement now on foot 
which really calls in the enthusiasm of local business men, and 
of philanthropists all over the country. I am glad to know 
wherever I go and come in touch with those who live in the villages 
themselves that they fully appreciate the amount of brains and 
enthusiasm which have been devoted to the work. In the course 
of time we shall succeed in making the countryside happy and 
more beautiful as we give our people better houses in which they 
can live. I congratulate the organisers of the exhibition, as well 
as those who I hope will shortly occupy the cottages themselves, 
on the success which has attended their efforts. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver : I think we cannot let Mr. Runciman 
go without thanking him for doing Country Lire and everybody 
here the honour of opening the exhibition. I am sure we are all 
very grateful. 





OLYMPIA: FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND THE ROAD 
COACH MARATHON. 


HERE is no doubt that Olympia has never looked 
better, nor has the light been more satisfactory 
for seeing the horses. I thought I had never seen 
a better class of hacks than those which were being 
judged when 

came into the show 
n Thursday. To turn 
1 a moment to the 
vackground. The grey 
castle walls and the 
nasses of flowers 
ave both charm and 
distinction, and there 
is a certain restful 
eeling about the hall 
as it is arranged that 
makes it very plea- 
sant. There is, too, 
an air of confident 
perfection about the 
arrangements. The 
show has arrived, and 
those who have to do 
with it recognise that 
they have found and 
pleased their public, 
and that all they have 
to do now is to keep 
the show up to the 
standard of its prede- 
cessors. We have 
noted before that 
Olympia has been one 
agent in the restora- 
tion of the hack to 
favour. The_ blood 
hack for the park or 
the road was the de- 
light of our forefathers, 
who would pay large 
sums for a park horse 
with manners and 
looks. George IV. set 
the fashion and was 
fond of really first-rate 
hacks. The motor has 
brought back the hack, 
and Olympia has 
shown him or her in 
the full perfection of 
symmetry, looks and 
action. A ride ona 
well schooled but not 
over-trained horse is 
one of the most de- 
lightful and most 
healthful ways of 
taking exercise. The 
horses in the hack 
classes at Olympia 
have done great things 
for the saddle horse. 
Chey have shown what 
verfect manners mean. 
| noticed one horse in 


COMPETING 


the Judge’s hands going round the Ring, perfectly balanced, 
carrying its own head, taking out plenty of rein, leading 
with the proper leg, and withal getting over the ground 
at a fair pace. The hack classes at Olympia brought 





FOR THE RUSSIAN CUP. 
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THE SWITCHBACK : 
out some old favourites and was something of a 
triumph for the polo-breds. Chocolate Soldier was looking 
and going better than ever: he has thickened out into 
a very fine type of saddle horse without losing quality or 
character. Miss Calmady Hamlyn’s Othrabella is a polo-bred 
mare that has steadily gone on winning ever since Sir John 
Barker first showed her. She combines the blood of a great 
racehorse, Raeburn, and of a first-rate polo mare, Black 
Bella She could, no doubt, play polo herself. In the mean- 
time the judges at Olympia selected her as a delightful ride. 
This is one of several Miss Calmady Hamlyn is showing 
Othrabella’s career I have followed from the 
time when she won as a foal at Islington, as a young mare 
at Truro, and now at Olympia under saddle. This is another 
success for the polo-bred ones, and for Sir John Barker's 
stud, where Othrabella was bred. 


this season 


THE COACHING MARATHON. 


deal 
No one who drove along between 


The International Horse Show has done a great 
to keep coaching popular. 


Pas LT See 
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HUSSARS DISPLAY. 

eleven miles of enthusiastic and cheering spectators 
Saturday could doubt that horses and coaching lived ck 
in the affections of Englishmen. Then, the thirteen coax 
which competed were all well horsed and well driven. 1 
Marathon course from Bushey Park to Olympia is not 
easy one, and the road, especially from Teddington throu 
Richmond, is full of sharp turns, is narrow and 
Saturday afternoon, at least), very crowded. The suria: 
of the road is varied. Wood and stone and some old-fashion 
macadam are all to be crossed in the course of the elev: 
miles drive. 

The road is fairly level, but over the bridges the leade: 
had to do their share of work. By the rules of the con 
petition every coach weighed 23cwt. and carried sever 
passengers. The pace was good; the coach I was on too! 
fifty-one minutes, and most of the others about the same tim: 
except Judge Moore, who was some few minutes les 
He may have had the luck of the road, but his horses wer 
clearly fast ; indeed, I am sure that the American standard 
bred teams can trot faster than the ordinary English coac! 
horse, whether ot! 
the Cleveland bay 
Yorkshire or hackney 
type of coach hors 
Mr. Vanderbilt had 
to stop on the road 
to alter the bitting 
of one of his horses 
but I think his team 
were as fast as 
Judge Moore’s. Both 
these were beaten, 
in the opinion of the 
judges, by Mr 


Barron’s four chest 
nut hackneys. Some 
readers ma \ 
recollect that this 
team won at Ran 
lagh last year. They 


are undoubtedly good 
movers, good lookin 
and quite remarkabl) 


level; they are n 
only four goo: 
horses, they are 

team. I freel' 
confess, when I sa 


them at the start 
wondered if the. 
could stand a_ har 





4h stage. I am sceptica 

2 xo os ad x; about the courag 

ee ¥ on pd Bo =e et and staying powe! 
carte oe Pi Ses bi ane tS ee ee ie ~ of hackney-bre 
horses, but I sa’ 

PREPARING FOR THE RING. now that thes 
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horses covered eleven miles 
with a loaded coach in 
about fifty minutes (some- 
thing over twelve miles an 
hour), and they then went 
round the Ring like a show 
team just out of the stables. 
Thev _were stepping well, 
1d with the same level 
action over the tan of the 
Ring as they had shown on 
the road. They were as 
i as they were hand- 
ne, and although I prefer 
different type of horse, 
t they quite deserved 
ir position at the head 
the class. Judge Moore’s 
m was placed second, 
I could not like them 
well as Mr. Vanderbilt’s, 
ich had more quality, 
Lord Leconfield’s, which 
| more coaching charac- 
There was no more 
rkmanlike team than 
lilling’s greys; they 
re real coach horses, with 
stance, very level, and 
th a fair turn of speed 
They are working 
rses—can run in a pair 
a team, and even, at a 
nch, draw a fire engine. 
iey are notable as being 
most typical of good old- 
shioned English harness 
orses, not extravagant in 
tion, but able to get over 
e ground. No doubt, in 
popular estimation, both 
long the road and in the 
Ring, Miss Sylvia Brockle- 
bank was the heroine of the 
day. She has a pretty team, 
light in hand, and_= she 
worked her coach from 
Bushey Park to Olympia 
with a quiet skill which de- 
served all the applause she 
received. She, too, won a 
prize and deserved it. I 
did not think her off 
leader fitted in with the 
rest of the team quite 
as perfectly as he might, 
and he was blowing 
very hard in the hall. 
Mr. Stanley Brotherhood 
had a team of browns that 
matched well, moved well 
and had a good pace. I did 
not see much of them on 
the road, but when I saw 
them in the Ring at Olym- 
pia they had _ evidently 
done their journey com- 
fortably enough. They, 
too had aé_ ecard, and 
thoroughly deserved it. 
rhe coachmen drove well, 
though some had, per- 
laps, a better style than 
others. “a 
Style on the coach 
box is very pretty to look 
t, but it is possible to 
ave efficiency without it. 
ur modern coachmen 
re good for the — style 
horse they have to 
rive, and if they have 
t great skill with the 
tip, this is because they 
ve but little occasion to 
it. D. 
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CAVALRY RIDING IN 


T H E 
phvy- 
sical 

training ot 

cavalry re- 
cruits 1s now 
carried on at 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEI 


the various 
recruit dé 

pots At 
these depots 
the recruits 
are a ] s 0 
taught mus 
ketry, map- 
reading, and 


preliminary 
Instruction 
in the use of 
t he sword 
and lance. 
W 00 ad en 
are 
also used to 
develop the 
riding mus 
and to 
teach re- 
cruits how to 
mount and 
dismount 
and to per- 
form balance 
motions, etc., 
mounted. On 
joining their regiments the recruits are at once introduced to 
their horses. Asa rough rule it takes a recruit from seventy-five 
to one hundred lessons before he is considered fit to ride in the 
ranks of his squadron. The first object is to give him a good 
seat, and his riding muscles must be made thoroughly strong. 
He must also be very supple about the waist, and able to 


horses 


cles 


THE FIRST LESSON 
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THE BRITISH ARMY, 


Joun VauGuan, DSO. 


bend in 
d i Tect 
witho 
altering 
grip ol 
saddle ox 
use ol 
legs. Sos 
as a sti 
seat has | 
attained 
next ol 
Is to give 
recruit 
hands 
this put 
riding 
out re 
both on 
flat and 
jumps 
much 1 
The t] 
stage 1s 
give hin 
full and 
use of his 
to bal 
drive, st: 
turn. \\ 
these t 
things 
been ach 
ed, the 
cruit, 
has also learnt the use of his weapons on wooden horses and 
foot, is ready to pass on to more advanced stages of his trai 
and to learn to attack his enemy mounted. All rect 
do balance and extension motions on horseback, | 
the gymnastics are only performed by trained men a 
are not a regular part of the cavalry soldier’s traini 
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Vaulting makes the men active and 
teaches them how to fall. It is also good 
‘or their wind and for their general con- 
dition. The saddle at present in use in 
the British cavalry appears to the civilian 
somewhat short in the seat. It is, how- 
ever, the best saddle in use in any army 
ior not giving horses sore backs. Nowa- 
lavs the cavalryman is taught to ride with 
hunting seat. Formerly it was thought 
that a man had more power to use his 
weapons if he rode very long. So much 
cross country work has, however, to be 
lone that it has been found that the 
unting seat is more suitable for all pur- 
ses. When the recruit first learns to 
ump, he is taught to get the weight off 
s seat bones, so as to give the horse’s 
in muscles freer play, and always to 
low the horse’s mouth with his hands, 
e ideal being to keep the body perpen- 

ular to the ground throughout the 
mp, and this entails a slight leaning 
ick when landing, especially over a drop 
nee. 
The training of the cavalry horse 
ikes about eighteen months, and no horse 





A LECTURE 


is considered fit for war or manceuvres 
until the autumn of the year in which he 
is sim years old. If a horse is over five 
years old on joining, which is the excep- 
tion, his training need not take so long. 
The object of giving eighteen months to 
the horse’s training is to ensure his physical 
development, and that he is well muscled 
ip before being passed into the ranks. The 
Cavalry Training Book lays down that the 
trained charger or troop horse must be : 

1. Well balanced and capable of carry- 
ing a heavy weight over long distances 
vithout loss of condition. 

2. Handy and obedient. 

3. Steady in and out of the ranks. 

j. Capable of being ridden with one 
hand at any pace, in company or alone. 

5. Active and a good jumper. 

6. Accustomed to enter water and 
swim. 

It will thus be seen that we have to 
‘roduce, from a remount costing on an 
verage about {40, a horse that combines 
ll the essentials of a polo pony, a hunter 
ind a shooting horse. As in the case of 
the recruit, the horse is trained by succes- 

ve steps. In the first period, about six 
iontns, the object is to develop all the 
irse’s natural paces and physical powers, 
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to make him quiet to 
ride, and to teach him 
to carry lis head cor- 
rectly Fhe next stage 
is to balance and collect 
him, teach lim to turn 
on his” hocks, rein 
back, and be tho 
roughly handy at all 
paces when ridden with 
one hand. rhe tinal 
period, of about six 
months, is spent in 
training the horse to 
the sword, lance, rifle 
and revolver, to fighting 
with the above arms 
and to go smoothly and 
quietly in the ranks o1 
alone. The horse learns 
to jump in the 
second period of — his 
training. His first les 
sons consist In jumping 
over quite small obsta- 
cles with no weight on 
his back. He ts gene- 
rally first taught on a 
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long rein, and then in 
freedom down a lane. 
So soon as he shows 
a liking for jumping 
and has learnt to 
take off at the right 
moment, he begins to 
jump with a man on 
his back There is 
very little difficulty 
about training horses —- 
to jump if their train- 
ing is undertaken on 
common-sense lines 
and care is taken to 
get the horse to like 
jumping and never to 
frighten him. If a 
horse dishkes jump- 
ing, it will probably 
be found that it is 
owing to pain: either 
he has a splint de- 
veloping ot feels his 
feet and funks land 
ing When the 
mounted training and 
jumping begin, it ts 
most essential to 
avoid jobbing the 
horse in the mouth, 
and with recruits or 
unfinished horsemen, 
in the Army the usual 
practice is to make 
them catch hold of 
the mane, or if the 
horse be hogged, the THE FIRST LESSONS. 

head rope round the 

horse’s neck, until they can ride over jumps without reins. In teaching the horse to lead with either leg at the cant 


After this they will be able to ride their horses without care must be taken that he changes behind as well as in fr 
jobbing them in the mouth. In order to ensure this, in his early lessons he should 

That most of our troop horses jump exceedingly well allowed to trot for a few paces before striking off with 
was evident on the manceuvres of the last two years, when other leg. When he is sufficiently obedient to strike 
regiments and brigades went across country in a manner that with either leg at the rider’s will, from a walk, he is re: 


ae ns 
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ey 
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elicited great admiration from all continental critics. Teach- to do the Figure of Eight and change his legs directly 
ing horses to lie down used to be the rule for all young horses. the canter. In the first stage with remounts that are 
It was thought that it had a good effect on teaching them poor condition, the earlier lessons are given on the long rei 
obedience, and to submit their will to that of their trainer Long-rein driving needs a good deal of practice and lig 


rhe present regulations, however, do not require us to teach hands, but it has several advantages. It teaches the hor 
all horses to lie down, although it is still practised with horses obedience to the feel of the reins and to the trainer’s voic 


that require it. The outer rein also in some measure corresponds to the feeling 
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that the horse 
will receive from 
the rider’s leg at 
a later date. But 
a still greater 
advantage from 
long-rein driving 
is that, if subse- 
quently the horse 
should be unable 
to carry a weight 

ving to warbles, 


plints or any 
ther of the nu- 
merous ailments 

1ich affect 


mung horses, he 
n still continue 
s training on 
ie long. reins 
d need not be 
hrown out of 
ork. The fin- 
hed article, 7.e., 
ie properly 
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popular game so 
long as the server 
is not handicapped 
in some way. 


Many attempts 
have been made 
to remedy _ this. 


Probably the most 
practical will be 


the recently pro- 
posed rule, that 
the server shall 
not be allowed a 
fault that is t« 
say, one fault 


shall put the 
server out, instead 
faults in 
Other 
attempted 
methods for rac- 
kets have been to 
have the 
as at lawn tennis, 
game by game, 
each player serving 
alternately ; or to 
have a man serv- 


ot two 


succession. 


service 


rained troop ing not until he 
se, 1S a verv loses the rally, but 
gland ties: until he wins the 
able animal 
— . sone rally. Anyhow, if 
: mS CCUM: rackets is to con- 
nder the er tinue a popular 
i~-out scheme same—or to re- 
ur cavalry will vive itseli—some 
oon be able to change must be 
1obilise with introduced to 
orses that have handicap the ser- 
|! done at least rage With regard 
. » service in 
two years in the to the service 
. one -¢ lawn tennis, es- 
ranks. The dif- a 
— tei J - 4 pecially the 
lerence etween / \merican reverse 
a really well twist service. 
trained trooper THE FINISHED ARTICLE, which was started 
and “a_ horse ”’ at court tennis in 
on paper is incalculable. The average military life of the America by Mr. Sears, here also there will probably be a 


former is about nine years, whereas “a horse ’’ who only 
joined on mobilisation without previous training is physically 
incapable of performing the work demanded of him, and 
must theretore wear out in a very short time, even if he 
is properly fed. Joun VAUGHAN. 


SERVICE AT TENNIS. 


By Eustace MILEs. 

N war there is constant progress in the methods of attack 
and advance, respectively. First some terrible method of 
attack is invented and elaborated, and then a correspond- 
ing method of defence is devised. One of the most striking 
features ot late years has been the development of attack. 
In the air, for example, we can safely say that the 

attack is far ahead of the defence. If all the air vessels of one 
country were, without warning, to be sent against a hostile 
country, it would be paralysed. Now, when it comes to games, 
we find the same principles at work. In baseball it seems that 
the pitching is far ahead of the batting. The various curves, 
and combinations of curves and swerves, have been so elaborated 
that, in all the matches which I have seen, the batsman is at 
a disadvantage ; though here another factor comes in. While 
the batsman is mostly attacked, yet in turn he may be considered 
as attacking the fielders. They, in their turn, are both attacked 
and attacking, for the fielder attacks the batsman by throwing 
the ball at the base. American baseball fielding is far advanced 
towards perfection. Against the pitching and fielding the base- 
ball batsman seems to have a very poor chance. At cricket, 
affairs are more evenly balanced, except with a perfect wicket 
indry weather. It seems that, in cricket, the batsman sometimes 
has the advantage, and sometimes the bowler, especially if 
the latter has a good field. There appears to be no need of a 
iandicap, beyond the prohibition of throwing. 

All the specialising that we have seen in recent years has 
ather tended to give the advantage to the batsman. ‘There 
are some batsmen who cannot bow! at all, and a few who do not 
em to take much interest in fielding! This has been one cause 
i the unpopularity of cricket in recent years. There are com- 
varatively few players who are equally good in all departments 


of the game. One could name a dozen or so of pre-eminent 


\l-round players, but one could name dozens who are little good 
xcept in one department. 

Corresponding to pitching in baseball and bowling in cricket 
serving in rackets. This, like the pitching in baseball, is ahead 
There is no doubt that rackets will never be a 


the defence. 





handicap ina few years. In doubles, at any rate, the advan- 
tage of the server is immense The man who has the service 
ought nearly always to win, except through carclessness 

The American reverse twist service has been adopted by 
almost all American players, but I am glad to find that it was 
not adopted by the Doherty Brothers nor by such players as 
Gore and Ritchie. The reverse twist service, provided the player 
has a good stroke in the rally, probably is stronger than the 
defence in singles, and certainly is in the doubles. There has 
been an attempt to penalise that service by making the person 
serve from further back, and not come forward to the service 
line until the ball has left his racket, but this has thrown rather 
a severe strain upon the umpire’s (or linesman’s) task. Perhaps 
in lawn tennis, if this service is perfected, we shall have a rule, 
as in racquets, that one fault shall count as a point against 
the server. There has been a similar difficulty in real tennis, 
known in America as court tennis. At one time it seemed 
as if we were going to have the veductio ad absurdum that one 
person should serve for the whole match, as Peall did sometimes 
win a whole game at billiards without his opponent having a 
chance, before the ‘‘ spot ’’ stroke was barred. 

In real tennis we have a retrograde movement very hard 
to stop. The old-fashioned service was marked by variety. 
I remember an old-fashioned book which described these varieties 
in detail. Some of these we seldom see to-day. ‘They formed 
a great part of the charm of the graceful and dignified old matches. 
There was the side-wall service, which a few people still keep to, 
and the giraffe service, which is not very often seen to-day, 
the good-length service and so forth 

In America almost universally there is used the reverse 
twist,which has more than one variety. It is a fact that it almost 
inevitably leads to a wrong kind of stroke, and the rally generally 
starts badly, with hard hitting. It is only human that American 
players, whose great desire is to win, should adopt this service, 
even though it spoils the game. It makes a difference probably 
of 15—that is to say, of one point in the game. In 
America I found that young players often cared little about 
the ordinary strokes. Their great idea was to get this ugly 
but effective service, and to keep on the service side at all costs. 
They would smack hard, quite irrespective of any decent stroke, 
so as to get back on to the service side. Now the premier players, 
Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. Neville Lytton, have developed the rest 
of their game and have not let this service dominate them. 
When once they begin to play, their play is graceful. 

There are some tennis players—I think there are one or 
two in America, and there are at least a dozen in England— 
who absolutely refuse to use this service. Besides Peter Latham, 
the ex-champion, and Mr. E. M. Baerlein, the present Amateur 
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Champion, there are Major Cooper-Key, Captain Price, and others. part, I do not mind taking this service much, if I can get tt 
Ihe service is not s with When practice first; but for the majority of others it is most fu. 
Latham and myself played against the American professional It was a lamentable sight to see a player of the old s Cary 
and amateur, we had not the least difficulty It is in the singles should have been encouraged, having to face this slap-] 
that this service gives undue is, affair, unable to get in any of the strokes which bac ag 
Can it be handicapped ? To say that count spectators would have enjoyed. I just simply leave this xe 
aS a point against the server would not handicap the service like the problem of how to defend ourselves against 2 ¢ 
much In fact, Kinsella, the American professional, in one match through the air. We may be able to invent A defenc: 
only served five faults. Nor, again, would the alteration of the shall in its turn be an attack, but at present the attack 

line on the penthouse make much own very easy pre-eminence —_ 


SIR ROBERT HARVEY’S COLLECTION 


IR ROBERT 
HARVEY'S 
name is well 
known to all 
who take an 

interest in the large 
fauna of the world, 
and his. collection 
comprises an unusu 
ally varied series of 
specimens He has 
shot in North 
America. India, the 
Soudan, East Africa, 
Siam, Burmah, 
Phibet, Newfound 
land, Norway and 
Austria Indeed, for 
variety this colle« 
tion has few rivals. 
I have counted at 
least eighty-six 
different species 
from memory, and 
have no doubt 


there are consider 
ably ovel one 
hundred Africa 1s 


pe rhaps better repre 
ented than any other 
country, Sir Robert 
having visited East 
Africa five or. six 
times, in addition to 
several trips to the 
Soudan. In the 
mmer of 1886 he 
Sir Join Willoughby 
tie late Captain C. B 
Harvey and Mr. H 
C. V. Hunter, trekked 
inland towards Masai 
land. Martin, a Mal 
tese, who had been 
with Thomson, the 
well known explorer, 
accompanied them 
(This man, afterwards 
in the service of the 
Uganda Government, 
and as collector, laid 
out Entebbe.) On 
their return Sir John 
wrote, by command 
ol the late King 
Edward, “ East Africa 
and Its Big Game,” 
to which Sir Robert 
added a postscript 
fiving an account ol 
another journey un- 
dertaken in 1887 with 
Mr. Hunter and Cap- 
tain T. W. H. Green- 
held 
When within one 
day’s march of 
Mombasa, on the 
return journey, the 
headman, Ali Maho- 
med, and two porters 
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were speared by a 
raiding party of 
Masai while crossing 
a dried watercourse. 
Sir Robert, on this 
iournev, had a very 
arrow escape from a 
wounded lioness. He 
was following her up 
when she suddenly 
sprang at lim from 
thick clump. The 
barrel missed 

Sir Robert bent 

vn, after firing, to 
through the smoke 

re she was, and 

e stooping felt the 

of her body as 
sprang over his 
shoulder. This 

ion undoubtedly 
ed his life. He 
led her dead with 
second barrel be- 

re she could gather 
self for another 
ing. In addition 
lions, Sir Robert 

is killed many tigers. 


Qne skin is remark- 


le for the fact that 
; tail is less than a 
it long, the rest 
iving apparently 
en lost in an ac- 
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lent. Among the most interesting animals secured on the 
rst trip were specimens of the Hirola or Hunter’s hartebeest 
Damaliscus Hunterii), closely allied to the tiang and topi. 
lisse antelopes range from Southern Somaliland to the north 


ELAND. 





bank ot 
the Tana. 
The horn 
’ 
pedicle 1s 
absent in 
contrast to 





HUNTER’S ANTELOPE. CHIRU. 


the cama or Cape hartebeest (Bubalis cama), in’ which 
species it is greatly elongated. The horns themselves 
are lyrate or curved. The species is named after Mi 
H. C. V. Hunter, who accompanied Sir Robert on this trip 
in 1886. Very few specimens of Hunter’s antelope have 
ever been killed. They were, indeed, the first white men 
to hunt in what has now degenerated into a society playground 
and the haunt of cinematographers and gentlemen whose sole 
claim to distinction is their love of blatant self-advertise 
ment and a superfluity of this world’s goods. Sir Robert 
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Harvey's heads, killed the day after Mr. Hunter obtained 
the type specimen, are unusually good, his best being 
within a fraction of an inch of the record. The best head 
measures 26}in., the next 24fin. in length. Though not 
beautiful—no species of hartebeest is—the animal is an 
interesting one, and their heads are uncommon in collections. 
The typical korrigum, or Senegal hartebeest, comes from 
Senegambia and the interior of West Africa; the tiang 
(Damaliscus corrigum tiang) from Kordofan; the topi (D. 
c. jimela) typically from the Juba district of British East 


Africa, thence to the Sabriki River, Uganda, Uniamwezi 
and near Lake Rudolf. The tiang of Kordofan is bigger, 


redder and carries much stronger horns than the tiang or 
topi of Uganda, and inhabits desert country which is 
practically waterless, whereas the latter animal is found in 
soft, muddy, swampy districts. This extraordinary diver- 
gence in the habits of what is practically the same animal 
has never. I believe, been satisfactorily explained. 

[he best buffalo head (Bos caffer) is not remarkable 
for length, but has an unusually deep frontlet. Two fine 
rhinoceros (Rhinoceros 
bicornis) are conspicuous. 
The best horn measures 
27in. These great animals 
were a nuisance to travellers 
in early days, often scat- 
tering the porters in a 
safari. Many had to be 


killed in self-defence, and 
so recently as 1908, on the, 
lana, the present writet 


counted twenty-three in one 
day. The fine giraffe which 
figures in the photograph 
was killed far north of the 


Northern Guaso Nyiro, 
while the lesser kudu 
(Strepsiceros kudu) were 


among the earliest brought 
into this country. The Sing 
Sing waterbuck (Cobus 
defassa) is only exceeded in 
length by one other speci- 
men shot in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and measures 32}in. 
in length and 25?in. from 
tip to tip, an unusual span. 
This animal was killed on 
the same trip as that on 
which Sir Robert secured 
what may be regarded as 
the gem of his fine collection 

the record head of the 
Sudani race of the giant 
eland (Taurotragus  der- 
braicus gigas). Many will 
remember this magnificent 
head as it hung in Rowland 
Ward's. It is beautifully 
me‘elled, and the rich 
colouring of the scalp makes 
it a beautiful as well as an 
imposing trophy. The 
Senegambian species (Tau- 
rotragus  derbianus) is 
chestnut or rufous in the body, but the Sudani race is paler, 
with fewer white body stripes. The former carries fourteen 
or fifteen of these, the latter ten. Both species have the 
dark knee band, which sets off the general appearance in a 
most marked manner. The ears are broader than in the 
typical eland. ‘“ Sub-adult bulls have the forehead chestnut, 
but a chocolate frontal tuft is developed later; there is an 
imperfect white chevron below the eyes, the lower part of 
the face is dark brown; a dark collar bordered below with 
white occupies the sides of the neck ; and the back of the 
neck carries a dark brown mane.” Sir Robert saw a large 
herd of these animals, and intended going after them on the 
following day, as the bulls and cows were all mixed up 
together. On his way back to camp he saw this animal, 
which is at present the world’s record, and killedit. At the 
shot another fine bull jumped up, which he killed with his 
second barrel, a remarkable right and left. The day follow- 
ing Lord Kingston went after the herd and secured two bulls, 
which, though good specimens, did not quite equal Sir Robert 
Harvey’s fine trophy. Another somewhat rare head to find 
in a collection is that of the addax (Addax nasomaculatus), 
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a member of the oryx group. Its spirally twisted and 
closely annulated horns bear a slight resemblance to those of 
the lesser kudu. Sir Robert has a good average specimen 
with a length of 32?in., r4in. from tip to tip. It was killed 
in Sahara, west of Dongola. Another rare African antelope 
is the leucoryx or white oryx (Oryx leucoryx). They 
represented in the collection by two good specimens, one of | 
females, whose horns are not so thick as those carried by 
male, 40}in. in length, 15}in. from tip to tip. These ann 
were killed in Kordofan, as also were the addra ga 
(Gazella dama), the best head of which species meas) 
14gin. in length and 11fin. from tip to tip. There are 
specimens of the fringe-eared oryx (Oryx beisa callotis). 

One of the most interesting heads in the collecti: 
that of Mrs. Gray’s kob (Cobus maria), which was shot o1 
White Nile. The measurements are 27}in. (length), 17 
tip to tip. This, again, is a rare animal in collections. 
white-eared kob (Cobus leucotis), also from the White Ni 
an unusually good specimen, and stands fifth in the re 
of this species. These animals vary very much in colow 
both light and dark 
bucks are found in 
same herd. 

Two species of 1 
buck are present, the | 
African mountain 1 
(Cervicapra fulvoruy 
chanler1t) and the B 
reedbuck (Cervicapra 
dunca wardi). The for 
stand from 28in. to 
at the shoulder, with h 
approximating in forn 
the type species wit! 
distinct hooks to the 
The latter has sho 
stouter horns, curved 


wards, and the p 
turned in. There are 
two species represent 


from the Bahr-el-Gha 
which differ considerab 
although only killed abx 
two miles apart. One 
the variety usually found 
in the Soudan, but thie 
other I do not kno 
Other African specimens 
are the white-bearded gnu 
(Connochetes taurinus 
albojubatus), Harvey's 
duiker (Cephalophus har 
veyei), named after Su 
Robert, Kirk’s dik-dik (Ma 
doqua kirki) ; roan antelope 
(Hippotragus equinus rulo 
pallidus), and Waller's 
gazelle or gerenuk (Litho 
cranius walleri). Two tusks 
of r51lb. and r2g)b., length 
oft. 4in. each, are not in the 
Museum, as they were not 
shot by Sir Robert, but 
were trapped by the 
natives. Almost the first 
animals which fell to Sir Robert Harvey’s rifle were a couple 
of black buck (Antilope cervicapra). They were shot 
at Point Kalamia, a promontory five or six miles long, 
situated on the coast not far from Tanjore. Two other heacs 
shot in the Punjaub on the borders of the Bikanir Desert 
hang near them. The latter are the typical species with 
the well known white eye patches, and distinctive colo 
tion. The former, killed about 1880, are entirely «is 
tinct, and until Sir Robert brought the fact to m 
notice, it was one which I had never remarked. There 
is no patch on the eye, the heads are smaller and, as the 
two specimens are preserved out of over a score, there can | 
little doubt that these characteristics are normal in t! 
local variety. The bodies were smaller, with not nearl\ 
much white as is the case with the ordinary variety. The 
are specimens of the thamin (Cervus [Rucervus] eldi)—tro! 
the dry zone, in Lower Burmah; where the climate is wett 
there are better heads ; the Siamese barking deer or munt} 
(Cervulus muntjac curvostylis), with its long skin-cover 
pedicle and tiny horns; hog deer (Cervus [Hyelaph 
porcinus), with their suggestion of the roe, from the Tet 
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the chousingha or four-horned antelope (Tetraceros quadri- 
cornis), which is difficult to get; the nilghai or blue bull 
Boselaphus tragocamelus) ; the burhel or blue sheep (Ovis 
nahura, from Ladak); the serow (Nemorhaedus sumatrensis 
humei) ; the Himalayan goral (Urotragus goral); the tahr 
Hemitragus jemlaicus) and the Astor markor (Capia falconeri 
typica), though this latter specimen does not approach the 
,agnificent head killed recently by Captain Barstow in Gilgit. 
[here are ibex from Baltistan (Capia sibirica wardi), including 
ene which carries only one horn. The right side of the skull is 
quite smooth, and the horn has evidently never grown. This 
: an unusual freak, and one which I have never seen before, 
ough there are cases on record of one horn having been 
oken. Two other ibex come from Baluchistan (Capra 
reus egagrus) and others again from the Sinai Peninsula 
pra nubiana sinaitica), where their heads do not attain the 
me length as those killed in the Soudan, doubtless owing to 
eir isolated position, and approximate in form to the horns 
the wild goat. The big sheep are represented by Ovis 
mon hodgsnoi ; one curious head has only one horn, and 
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the ears are missing. A possible explanation is that it was 
mauled by wolves when young. 

A fine sambhur head (Cervus unicolor typicus) was shot 
in the Central Provinces (length, 43%in.; circumference, 
6}in. ; inside span, 29}in.). It is more graceful and with 
longer tops than many heads of this deer. The Indian gaut 
or bison (Bos [Bibos] gaurus) is represented by a very good 
specimen with a 42}in. spread. The Chiru or Thibetan 
antelope (Pantholops hodgsoni), with the saiga, are 
among the ugliest of all animals, certainly of found 
in Asia. The horns of Sir Robert Harvey’s specimen 
are only exceeded by a male now in the British 
Museum. The measurements appear underneath the 
photograph. The yak (Bos grunniens), again, figures in 
very few collections. Sir Robert was camped at an 
altitude of over seventeen thousand feet, on the borders of 
Chang Chenmo and Thibet. He saw three bulls together at 
about eighteen thousand feet, in bitterly cold weather, but 
made a successful stalk and secured a right and left at the 
two best. FRANK WALLACE. 
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O the memory of William Weddell, Esq., of 
Newby, in whom every virtue that ennobles 
the human mind was united with every elegance 
that adorns it, this monument, a faint emblem 
of his refined taste, is dedicated by his widow.” 
Such is the challenge that greets the eve of every visitor 
to Ripon Cathedral, proclaimed on the plinth of the striking 
monument set up against the southern transept wall of that 
medieval masterpiece. What manner of man Weddell was 
is not merely set out in this epitaph, but is also evidenced 
by the fine collection of marbles in the beautiful 
vallery at Newby, which he commissioned Robert Adam 
to build for their housing There is the further record 
of the marble busts in which Nollekens portrayed his 
refined and intellectual features 
Newby Hall, on the Ure, about four miles south-east of 
Ripon, is one of the estates belonging to the Grey family, 
and the famous collection of antiques originated with William 
Weddell, who visited Rome about 1765. Dying about the end 
of the eighteenth century, he left the collection to his distant 
cousin, Lord Grantham then a minor. From 
him it came to the Earl of Grey, and thence to Lady Mary 
Vvyner, his daughter, who was the mother of the present 
possessor, Mr. R. C. Vyner. Adam’s drawing of the eleva- 
tion of the new gallery is dated November oth, 1776, but a 
previous drawing of 1772 for the pavement of the gallery 
work was begun earlier In 
ceiling designs bear dates 1767-9 
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ENTRANCE 
The main building by Wren with Adam additions and porch. 
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Britton and Bavylev’s account in Vol. XVI. of 
Beauties of England and Wales,” published in 1812, st 
that in 1760 Newby devolved on Sir Edward Blackett, Ba 
who rebuilt it at an expenditure of thirty-two thous; 
pounds. His son Edward, having no children, left it t 
nephew, Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., who was succee« 
by John, a son, from whom it was purchased by Rich 
Weddell. His successor, William Weddell, died in 17 
whereupon Newby devolved upon the Right Hon. Thor 
Philip Robinson, Lord Grantham. The date 1760 n 
be wrong, and should be 1705 or 1706, when Sir Christop 
Wren was employed. Newby is included in the list 
authentic works compiled for the “* Architectural Dictiona1 
under Wyatt Papworth’s editorship, though neither Phiilin 
nor Elmes in their biographies of Wren allude to it. 
pompous monument of 1713 in the north transept of Ri; 
Cathedral informs us that Sir Edward Blackett of Ne) 
was the eldest son of Sir William Blackett of Newcast 
on-Tyne. As Sir Christopher Wren was retired on 1 
accession of George I., Newby Hall is among his last wor 
It shows him faithful to the sound views of domestic ar 
tecture shown in his earlier works. 

There was a former Newby Park, eight miles aw 
which was the Robinson fainily place. It was sold to Huds 
the railway king, by Mr. R. C. Vyner’s grandfather, why 
thereupon moving to Newby Hall, added a large dini 
room and offices, practically preserving the house its 
however, unaltered as Weddell had left it. A few thin 
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removed from the 
house, such as the 
Alcibiades dogs 
from the front 
entrance, are at 
Wrest in Bed- 
fordshire, belong- 
ing to Lord Lucas. 
The name of 
Newby Park was 
changed to Bal- 
dersbey In this 
dining - room are 
hung the Royal 
Austrian por- 
traits given to 
the first Lord 
Grantham when 
Ambassador at 
the Vienna Con- 
gress. This gift 
as contrar\ to 
\ustrian = prece 
dent, is of unique 
interest Phere 
is also a portrait 
of his wife, who 
was great-grand 
daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell 
Newby Hall is 
built in red brick 
and stone, very pleasant and 


Copyright 


homely 
happily harmonised with its level and tree 
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over the pedi- 
ment a Pppears 
well in the view 
trom the ted 
brick courtyard 
whose walls ar 
arcaded and 
grouped jj 
natural ¢ relati 
to their us. 
The house has a 
sunk  baseme 
strongly vault: 
in brick. 

Adam's ma 
task was t 
housing of t} 
precious marb! 
and tapestr 
together with + 
decoration of + 
rooms in a 
more in harm 
with the ideas 
antiquity as 
derstood a 
cultivated 
Weddell and 
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in tones ol 
urrounded site. 





HALL: 


colour, 


The Adam stable block, with two facades in white stone, is 


conveniently near, and affords an effective contrast. 


It is 


one of the best of this architect’s office blocks, simple and 
effective in its quiet reasonableness. 
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associates. | 
older plan ol 

house was m« 
fied and i1 
proved, a due relation of old and new in point of s 
being successfully kept. 

There is an old painting of the house on the staircas 
most probably executed to show the edifice as intended | 
Wren. The foreground in particular, as well as the re 
turret, are not believed ever to have existed. The stor 
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doorways on the garden 
fronts are delightful ex- 
amples of Wren’s | style. 
The main entrance was 
altered by Adam, but his 
design was never completely 
achieved. The immediate 
entrance, from porch to hall, 
places the visitor at once in 
the true Adam atmosphere. 
There are two important 
canvasses that, framed in 
the decorative treatment of 
the walls, form the leading 
idea of the scheme. On the 
right, over the mantel-piece, 
is St. Margaret by Annibale 
Caracci, the Bologna artist 
to whom Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds devoted so much at- 
tention. Facing the visitor 
is a great cattle piece by 
Rosa di Tivoli. An organ in 
a mahogany case with gilded 
pipes, a design of an archi- 
tectural character, faces the 
mantel-piece and. gives a 
special character to the hall. 
The ceiling is, as usual, very 
interesting, and its main 
lines are recalled in the lay- 
out of the black, white and 
Sicilian grey marble floor. 
On the walls are panels o! 
Roman arms and armour of 
the type to be seen at Syon, 
but adapted in scale to the 
smaller interior. The side 
tables and some open wheel- 
back chairs carry on the 
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design of the room into its 
finishings. A verysuccessful 
tint of china blue has been 
emploved in the decoration 
in conjunction with a cream 
ground and white = orna 
ments, the dark values being 
furnished by the fine old 
mahogany doors. ‘‘ Labore 
et Honore’’ is a motto to be 
seen in the hall. A door on 
the left leads into the stau 

case hall as altered by Adam 
to display two fine columns 
and their corresponding 
pilasters of Cippolino marble 
procured by Weddell, which 
by lapse of time have ac 

quired a beautiful tone and 
suriact 

The staircase 1s of con 

siderable interest, with its 
upper arcaded screen and 
original metal balustrading. 
It forms a fitting vestibule 
to the unique tapestry room 
which occupies the centre of 
the house behind the Hall 

The walls are hung with 
Gobelins designed by 
Boucher and Neilson as a 
complete suite, of which 
only four sets exist Lords 
Coventry, Jersey and Brad 
ford have the other three 
There is also a set in Lord 
Zetland’s house in Arlington 
Street : I believe the Newby 
tapestry is the only one with 


Weddell 


a leaf ground 





obtained his set direct from 
the private factory in which 
Soucher and Neilson wer 


partners. Their establishment 
adjoined the Royal Factor, 
of Gobelins from = which 
nothing was ever sold Nel 
on, Who managed the Royal 
Factory, was a Scotsman, and 
his share in the design 
the ground and the flowers 
Boucher suppiving the figure 
subjects. Neilson’s signature 
is woven in the tabri It is 
unquestionable that the most 
skilful tapestry artist-work 
men were engaged in thei 
private tactor\ 
The rendering 
pink beauties is marvellous in 


Was 


ol Bou her's 


its atmospheric effects. It has 
ill the qualities of the painte1 
Venus has doubtless many 
ways of rising from the sea 
but an zon of vears might be 
given her since that memor 
able appearance to one Botti 


cell ot Florence Everything 
in the room contributes to a 
unique interior—the Adam 
chairs with their gilded frame 
work and woven coverings, the 
carpet de 
signed on ar 
chitectural 
lines, the door 
with 
iriezes 
and gilded 
relief, the 
‘reat mirrors 
and their 
console tables 


Casings 


fluted 


the elaborate 
and delicate 
ceiling with 
its painted 
medallions, all 
are here skil 
fully 
bined in one 
harmonious 


com 


result rhe 
white statu 
iT\ marblk 
mantel - piece 
well display 


Adam's rv 
hinement 
design elk 
ments em 
ployed — els 
where are here 
met with ina 
fresh combin 
ationembody 
ing some 
Variation ot 
detail Lea 
ing this room 
with lagging 
footsteps, W 
cross the stair 
hall to 
enter the 
library, in 
tended by 
Adam, in_ the 
first place to 
be the dining 
room, Thists 
a fine room 
with  apsidal 
ends with 
olumned 
screens \ 


new 


case 
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customary 


| 
of the apses flat in place of 
more usual half domes. Th 
are treated 
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theme is her 
varied by keeping 


the cei Ing 
ti 


radiat l 


soffited panels starting from 


egment 


columns in wood arc 
for their very 


able 


rhe flut: 
remat 
delic 


and freely treated Corinthija 


capitals. 


The entablature | 


winged gryphons and vases 
pairs centred over the colun 


and 


continued 
which runs round the 
The ceiling 


in the fri 
Troon 
treated as 


great oblong separated fro 


the walls by 


running bai 


of foliage with rosette cent 
Within the oblong is an ov 
and two octagons and so) 


minor panels. 


In the cent: 


is a painting of Bacchus ai 


Ariadne in 


chariot, wit 


dancing figures accompany 


them. 
panels 


There 
framed 


treatment. Two large 


are ct mopanti 


in the w 
pan 


are filled with Adam arabesq 


designs, 
stucco 
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with centre 
duro 
marble, the 


insets 


polished lil 
subjects bei 


bovs wit 
goats and tl 
Three Grac« 
The low: 
part of th 
walls is. at 
ranged = with 


dwarf book 
cases, ley 

with the chair 
rail Other 


Cases are con 
tinued on the 
piers between 
the windows 
and in tle 
walls of th 
Tn the 
centre nicl 
of the apsidal 
end of the 
room facing 
the opposit 
doorway is 

most interest 
ing stand for 
a vase. It is 
triangular in 


ipses 


shape and 
rests on thi 
b ac k ol 


winged gry 
phons. Phi 
stand is ce 

corated with 
painted oval 
having 
ground and 
the deli 

cate detail 
throughout is 
perfectly ad 
justed to th 
marble vas 
which it sup 
ports rh 

fine statuer\ 
marble mante! 
has taperins 


panelled pila 


a black 


ters filled in 
with grape 
and Vine 


leaves in high 
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THE 
relief, the capitals being replaced by choice sculptured heads 
rhe fluted architrave of the fireplace opening has vases at 
the kneed mitres. The centre frieze panel displays a winged 
boy with foliage scroll terminations, quite Roman in design 
It is flanked by swags of drapery, with oval wreatlis of husks 
[his room leads direct into the unique sculpture gallery 
built by Adam to suit Weddell’s collection, which still remains, 
all in accordance with its original placing. The pedestals 
are either antiques or Adam designs, adapted skilfully to 
the particular piece which had to be displayed. The main 
leature of the interior is the rotunda, occupying the centr 
between two flat ceiled apartments, the further one having 


COUNTRY 
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an apsidal termination designed to close the vista down this 
delightful gallery 

Adam has been greatly helped by th 
the statuary, which must have been very carefully selected 
by Weddell, and he has succeeded in keeping his architecture 
in right relation to the contents of the gallery Phe wall 
opposite the windows is set out In compartments for purposes 
of display, with cameo insertions These are in a deep red 
on white, with grey marble borders, 
architectural framework. The scheme of colour is in shades 
of salmon pink. Evidently the gallery was warmed bv 
scheme of hot air which found its way in 


small scale of 


enclosed in a square 


SOTT1« 
through metal 
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pedestals of Adam design, ana- 
logous to the means adopted in 
the rotunda at Kedleston. The 
lighting at night was by special 
oil reservoir lamps of classic 
outline, by Adam 
and here placed on « arved con 
sole brackets In the 
of the intended marble floor de 


signed by Adam, polished oak 


designed 


absence 


floor boards were used rhe 
gem of the sculptures for 
Weddell was the Barberini 
Venus, of which he never re 
vealed the price that he had 
paid. It was asum down and 


an annuity, which ceased at his 
death, and being always per 
sonally paid, the amount never 
became known. It recalls a 
story of the great Duke of Wel 
lington, who insisted on count 
ing out sovereigns to an artist 
and hint that 
would answer the purpose, ab 
ruptly remarked “ that he did 
not want all the clerks at 
Coutts to know how much he 
had been fool enough to pay 
tor a picture 3 

German criticism has not 
been so tender to the Venus, 
unmindful of Sterne’s protest 
on the subject of such ungallant 
commentaries. The head, that 
of a Pudicitia, appears to have 
been found at the same time, 
but doubts have been raised as 
to its due assignment to this 
particular torso. Beautifully 
modelled as the body in 
Parian marble is, it has 
been, so it is alleged, worked 
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over in a restoration by Pacili, which added an arm and 
legs. The statue was one of Gavin Hamilton’s discoveries, 
treasure trove from a cellar in the Barberini Palace. He 


gave it to a dealer named Jenkins in exchange for some other 
piece, and by him the Venus was sold to Weddell. As regards 
most of the collection, Mr. Weddell, dying suddenly, left no 
memoranda as to their particular provenance. There a 
bust of Bacchus on an antique triangular pedestal which meets 
with critical approval. The great bath in white and purple 
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THE STABLE COURTYARD. “COUNTRY LIFE 
pavonazetto marble, occupying the apsidal end, is a fine 
specimen of the minor furnishings of the Roman therma 
The content is given as two hundred and fourteen gallons, 
testifying to the amiable character of the Imperial Wate 
Board. A pair of console tables, with decorated framework 
and fluted tapering legs, exhibit many colour inlays on 
black ground. On one a scroll gives the inscription 
““Mannelli fecit,’’ with a date on the other of 1702. The 
central rotunda has a fine spacious effect, the dome being well 
treated with three tiers of lozeng 
panels with rosettes, terminated 
by guilloche bands with swags 
between. Radiating flutes su 
round the centre eye, which is 
not too large or too he avy in 
treatment. Over the pedimented 
door leading into the garden i: 
an interesting fan filling in the 
spandril of the arch. Opposit 
the door is a good seated figur 
one of the valuable marbles in 
this fine collection. The bust of 
Weddell, placed on an antiqui 
pedestal, is a replica of that by 
Nollekens in Ripon Cathedral 
Returning through the main 
suite of rooms and crossing thie 
hall, we reach the boudoir by a 
barrel and cross vaulted corridot 
of some interest. The boudoir 
has a good Adam ceiling set out 
with circles and swags. It was 
designed as Weddell’s dressing 
room and has a mantel-piece 1 
very delicate woodwork There 
is a frieze decoration to the room 
which is almost too delicate for 
its position close under the ceil 
ing. The present study, which 
was a bedroom, on the other hand, 
has a strong cornice with vertical 
leaf consoles. The room ts now 
hung with Mr. R. C. Vyner's 


ROBERT 


ADAM. 
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THE WEDDELL MONUMENT IN RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


unique collection of racing pictures, which literally line the 
walls from floor to ceiling. 

Upstairs at the head of the stairs is a circular room in 
blue and white, with a spherical ceiling, decorated with 
fans, swags and four oval paintings based upon a central 
medallion. These were painted by Mrs. Weddell. Some 
of the priceless objects in the house were obtained after 
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1815, when ready cash was a _ consideration in Paris 
A great Buhl cabinet in the lobby adjacent to the boudoir 
calls for special mention. In the corridor is some satinwood 
inlay bedroom furniture, for which Adam drawings exist 
The present owner has done much to develop the gardens 
and form a setting to the house. Immediately in front of 
the house is a quaint equestrian statue of John Sobieski 
King of Poland, trampling on a Turk. This was bought by 
Sir Robert Vyner in 1675 at Leghorn, who altered it to 
represent Charles II. and Oliver Cromwell, and erected it in 
the Stock Market in London. As ever, the second nature of 
the Turk overcomes the disguise. The market was removed 
in 1738 to make place for the Mansion House, when the statue 
was placed in an inn yard until 1739. It was then given to 
Mr. Robert Vyner, who took it to Gautly in Lincolnshire, 
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whence it was brought to its present site in 1883. Only 
a short distance away is the notable Church of Skelton, 
interesting to all admirers of Burges’ vigorous Gothic. Lady 
Mary Vyner gave it in memory of her youngest son, the late 
Frederick Grantham Vyner, murdered by Greek brigands. 

Returning to Ripon at a speed that would have astonished 
and delighted that eighteenth century lover of rapid motion, 
Dr. Johnson, who found therein an approach to the summit 
of human felicity, a deep impression of the green plain that 
encircles Newby sinks into our consciousness. A flat-topped 
mass of grey masonry, touched by the silver of age-worn 
leaden roofing, recalls to us an antiquity more modern but 
nearer, perhaps, to our racial instincts than that cultivated 
by Weddell. The cloudless skies, enveloping the evening 
scene in a great haze of grey, fashion a harmony out of the 
dense masses of August greenery that obliterates, at least 
for a time, the colour tones adapted from Southern lands amid 
which our day has been spent. All the thoughts and memories 
aroused by the greater harmonies of nature and of art centre 
once more on the insoluble riddle of finality in humanity’ 
pursuit of beauty and of truth. ARTHUR T. BOoLTon. 

The subject of next week’s Country Home article will 
Collacombe Barton and Boringdon, Devonshire. 
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THE DELPHINIUMS OR PERENNIAL LARKSPURS. 

OR creating bold effects in the outdoor garden, the 
stately Delphiniums or perennial Larkspurs are 
unsurpassed. Ranging as they do in height from 
3ft. to more than twice that stature, according to the 
soil and variety, they can easily be accommodated in 
beds or borders, or any other positions that it may 

be necessary to fill. Good blue flowers are not too common ; 
indeed, one might almost say that they are rather scarce, hence 
we should make full tse of these stately perennials, which embrace 
so many shades of blue. Fortunately, their cultivation does 
not call for any special skill. Good, generous diet, and attention 
to a few details that I will mention, are all that is necessary. 
Like every other plant that we undertake to grow, the 
Delphiniums well repay good cultivation, and for that reason 
the soil should be well and deeply dug, or, better still, trenched 
to a depth of 2ft., and a liberal quantity of partialiy decayed 
manure thoroughly incorporated with it. Planting is best done 
in aucumn, ?.e., trom the third week in September until the end 
of Novembe ‘r, or during February and March, or the first week in 
April. For preference one would select autumn, as the plants 
then have an opportunity of becoming well established before 
flowering time, which is usually June and July As they 
are plants of goodly dimensions, overcrowding must not 
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be tolerated, and from 2ft. to 3ft. apart is not too much space 
to allow 
rhe greatest enemy to Delphiniums, especially those that 


have been recently planted, is the ubiquitous slug lhis insidious 
pest will, during the winter, scoop out the dormant shoots, and so 
ruin all prospects oi flowers the following summer! It is 
important to remember this, because to it more failures can be 
attributed than to any other sourc« Che remedy—a very simpk 
one—is to cover each plant with a 2in. thick layer of coal ashi 


early in the autumn, and see that it is well worked down between 
the stumps oi the old flower stems 

Summer treatment consists of supplying copious quantities 
of water during dry weather, supplementing it once or twice a week 
with weak liquid manure, parti ularly a few weeks before the 
flowers open Chis makes a wondertul difference in the size 
and often the colour, of the blossoms \ 2in. thick mulching ot 
short stable or farmyard manure, over the roots of the plants 
will also go a long way towards success, and is essential where 


the soil is at all sandy. It is not generally known that most 
Delphiniums will give a second display of flowers if properly 
treated. The modus operandi is to cut the flower spikes down 


close to the ground as soon as the blossoms have faded, then 
thoroughly water the plants, and as soon as new growth is active. 
feed well with weak liquid manure and renew the mulching, 
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dry weather, secondary flower: 


ilthough not so large and stately 


If watering is persisted in during 
spikes will soon be formed, and 


as those that opened earlier, will nevertheless be very welcome 
in the autumn months 

Che simple operation of staking is, of course, necessary 
and is only referred to here because it is so often badly done, 
the flower stems being trussed to a stake so that they form a 


passable caricature of a Birch broom Miss J< kvll has adopted 
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Langport Blue.—This is a white variety, 5it. or more in height. } 
rich bright blue and spikes bold and large 

Persimmon.—One of the prettiest of all. The flowers are ck 
blue, and are produced in abundance. The plant resembles Bellac 


but has a more robust constitution. Height, 3ft 


Rev. W. Wilks.—Deep purple flushed plum colour, with pro 
dark eye to each flower A superb variety Height, 4}it 
Sir George Newnes.—A semi-double variety, with beautify) 





the most nsible plan that | 
know, and one that preserves 
the natural mtour of th: 
plants Her method is to us« 
natural sticks such as ar 
usually cmployed for support 
ing Peas, three or more ofl 
these being th-ust in to each 
plant so that the shoots can 
push their way up between 
the branches. Very little tying 
j necessary and the cfifect 
excellent 
DELPHINIUMS FROM SEEDS 
Although there are a great 
many named _ varieties listed 
in catalogues a packet of 
eed, purchased from a first 
class firm, will give a quantity 
ol plant that ure not very 
inferio ind which, for ordi 
nar urpost answe! quite 
well Th dlings are not 
lificult to raise The best 
plan 1 to sow the d in 
hallow vell-drained boxes o 
pans sandy soil during April 
May early June, and place 
them in a cool greenhouse ort 
fram When an inch or two 
high th must be transplanted 
to a bed of finely pulverised 
ind wel iched soil, where 
by the autur they will have : tae aN ; <a 
mad turdy young plants that E. J. Wa DELPHINIUM BELLADONNA. ( 
will give some good flowers thi 1 dwarf variety with pale blue flowers 
follow May or June, though not so large as may be expected blue flowers, the inner petals flushed plum colour. Very effectiy 
ith ear hence massed Height, 4}ft 
\s PoT-PLANTS \t th ecent Chelsea Show some excellent Sir Walter Scott.—Deep rich blue, flushed violet, wit! mine 
Delphiniums were shown growing and flowering in large pots eye or centre Height, 4}ft 
For a large and not too much heated conservatory they would Althos.—Rich violet, flushed purple, with white centre \1 
be ideal, and ought not to be difficult to manage It would ing variety Height, 5ft. to oft 
be n to pot up some strong crowns early in autumn, King of Delphiniums.—Semi-double flowers rich gent 
plunge the pots to their rims in ashes in the open or a « Id frame flushed plum colour Each has a white eye that renders the wl 
attractive, A strong growing 
Height, 4}it. 
True Blue.—Perhaps t! 





PRIMULA JAPONICA IN THE WILD GARDEN 
tor the winter, and bring them into very slight artificial heat 


as growth commences naturally Any attempts at hard forcing 
would, no doubt, end in failure Che following are some good 
named varieties that are not too expensive for general planting : 


Belladonna.—An old variety with sky-blue flowers, which are produced 
verv abundantly Height, 3ft See illustratior 

Christine Kelway.—A tall variety with sky-blue flowers and white eve 
Considered by to | improvement on Belladonr 





all the 


pure 


coloured of Delphiniur 


flowers being intense bl 


good comstitution, and 
from 5ft. to 6ft. high 

General Baden Powell. 
lavender tinted rose 
black \ 
the garden Height, 4 
James Kelway. 
fli ich 


with a b 


eve very resttt 


bhue ywers with a prot 
Very 
Height, sft 
Princess Maud. —- | 


whi sky-l 


white ntre, 


massed 
mur, n 
rose-pink, each flower | 


It 


robust « 


AavVInEY 


eve is semi-double. and 

Height hit 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
petals flushed 


ve (ys 


mstitution 
SK\ 
with the 
pink 
Height, 

Iw 


introduction, 


miner 
white 
ott 
varieties ion 
and « > 
the Rev I I 
The first nar 
flowers, wit 
It ist 
mad s a 
spikes sta 


il 


equently tT 
exp nsi\ ire 
und Statuaire Rude 


has rich violet-blue 
pronounced white ¢ 
The 
stately plant, the 


are 


ve 


very erect 


Ser 
large 


ing we ibove the f 


a charming s 
blue. a slight fi 
They are semi-doub!e 
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flowers 


lavender with s 
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WISLEY. 
rose 
There 


very 


wel 


with called 


blues l 


large are also several varieties S0- Ww 


they are poor compared with the 


THE JAPANESE PRIMROSE. 
known 
the 
ecasyv 


Primula japonica, otherwis¢ as the Japanese Prin 
rightly considered one oi most beautiful 
perennials in cultivation It of cultu attaining 


greatest perfection when grown in a damp and pa tially shad 


} } 
rose, 18 hale 
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place in a deep rich soil. It may also be successfully grown in 
borders if given a deep loamy soil and copious supplies of water. 
\t Wisley it has for weeks past been one of the greatest charms 
of the wild garden. Here it is grown in tens of thousands under 
the shade of trees, and clothing the banks of a small stream. 
\ winding pathway 
runs through the 
yoodland with P. 
japonica displaying 
wealth of bloom 
on either side. The 
miants look particu- 
rly happy natural- 
d in this way 
ith water trickling 
bout their roots. 
seedling plants show 
good deal of 
ariation, the 
jours ranging from 
hite, to lilac, rosy 
nk, and rich car- 
ine with a different 
joured eye. Seed 
ould be sown as 
on as it is ripe 
nough to gather. 
kept for any 
ngth of time before 
wing it is invari- 
bly slow to germi- 
ate Cc. Q 
AN INTERESTING 
NEW HARDY TREE 


So many good 
ind interesting 


FLOWERING SPRAY OF 
plants have come to A 
us in recent years 

rom China that it is difficult ‘for even the most experienced 
cultivator to keep in touch with them all. One that is not likely 
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to be overlooked, however, when it becomes more plentiful, is 
Davidia involucrata. This flowered for the first time in this 
country in 1911, when a solitary blossom opened in Messrs, 
J. Veitch and Sons’ Coombe Wood Nursery. Last year plants 
produced flowers in many parts of the country, notably at Kew 
and in the Manor 
House Gardens, Fra- 
mingham Pigot, 
Norwich. In ap- 
pearance the tree, 
which grows rapidly 
and is said to reach 
a height of from 
yott. to 6ooit. in its 
native country, 
much resembles an 
ordinary l.ime, the 
leaves especially 
being very similar, 
though deeper green 
in colour. The most 
conspicuous part 
about the flower, 
which is pendulous, 
is the pair of large 
white bracts, one of 
which is. consider- 
ably bigger than the 
other These are 
almost pure white 
and, owing to thei 
size, very con- 
spicuous Although 
the largest plant at 
Kew is growing in 
ihe Himalayan 
DAVIDIA INVOLUCRATA. House, there are a 
number of smaller 
ones growing out- 
side, and there is no doubt that this will be one of the most 
highly appreciated trees of the future H. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


OBODY really knows England who has not wandered 
in the green tracks which pass along the crests 
of the Berkshire and Wiltshire Downs, but to 
the majority they offer merely pleasant walking 
or riding. On them the wayfarer finds relief 

from the dusty highroad and its ceaseless din. At every 
season of the year the turf is fresh and green, and just now 
the cornfields and hayfields are swaying in the pride of early 
summer. Old-fashioned rustics ply the ancient tasks of 
agriculture. A fresh wind blows from hill to valley, and 
the traveller is happy simply to be alive. He feels himself 
part of a world swelling with vitality and aglow with beauty. 
At these high, uneven places the pulse beats in unison with 
sun and sky. Yet the interest in them can be intensified. 
The history written and unwritten of England is woven 
into these winding green roads. It is ingeniously set out by 
Mr. R. Hippisgy Cox in The Green Roads of England (Methuen). 


Mr. Cox belor o the Society of Green Roads, and for many 
years has dev@fte@ his week-ends to the exploration of these 
ancient trackways. Admittedly hypothesis and guesswork 


must come largely into the interpretation of a history that 
has not been chronicled in books, but has to be gathered from 
such dumb witnesses as have been almost obliterated by 
time or have had to be excavated from the accumulated 
dust of ages. Nevertheless, by learning and diligence Mr. 
Cox has pieced together a credible story. It rests on the 
assumption that the roads were first trodden and the fortifi- 
cations made in the Stone Age. Producing maps to show 
that they were built with a system, he concludes them to 
be the outcome of, an advanced civilisation. They follow 
the line of the watersheds and occur at regular distances 
of ten or twelve miles apart. For obvious reasons the tracks 
between them follow the crests of the hills. The undrained 
swampy low country must have been almost impassable, 
and he who fared by the hill crests avoided danger as well 
as difficulty. In the fact that they led to the seaports—the 
Wash on the East Coast and the Humber on the West 

there is evidence that in these dim ages (ten thousand 
years B.C.) a considerable foreign trade was carried on. 
Mr. Cox thinks that the people of the Bronze Age, about 
2000 B.c., destroved a civilisation greater than their own. 
From their avenues, temples, roads and earthworks he 


draws the conclusion in regard to the people of the Stone 
Age that 

rheir brain pans were as large as those of the modern European ; they 
worshipped the sun, studied the heavens, believed in a life after death, and 
intellectually appear to have been superior to the race that succeeded them 
and introduced demoniacal druidism. They not only knew the use of fire 
and boiling water, domesticated their animals, and grew grain, but from the 
evidences of their fortresses seem to have preserved peace and exercised 


a wide authority over the land 


The centre of their government would appear to have 
been Avebury, the meeting place of all their highways. 
Nowhere else are the evidences of their handiwork so numerous 


rhe triangular tableland measuring some ten to twelve miles on either 
side, lying between the Pewsey Valley and the pastures of North Wilts, 
is the meeting-place of trackways from the Cotswolds, the Chilterns, Salisbury 
Plain and Dorsetshire Hills. In its centre were erected Silbury, the largest 
artificial hill in Europe, and Avebury Temple, the largest stone circle in the 
world, 

Although the Sarsen stones of this extraordinary temple 
appear to be at least twice as old as those at Stonehenge, 
the earliest written record of them goes no further back 
than 1663 A.p., when Aubrey at the Royal Command wrote 
an account of a visit he had made to them with the 
King. 

From his notes and plans, aided by those of later anti 
quaries, it is possible to form a fairly distinct notion of the 
great Stone Temple at Avebury, the remarkable avenue of 
Sarsen stones by which it was approached, the inner and 
outer stone circles of the sanctuary at the end of it. Then 
there is Silbury, a great Shadow Hill if we adopt the 
suggestion of Mr. Cotsworth 

Avebury, then, is the clue to the riddle of the green 
roads. If it be assumed that Stonehenge was erected two 
thousand years ago, the Stone Temple at Avebury was 
probably set up at least two thousand years earlier. But 
the tracks and forts were utilised by successive races—men 
of the Bronze Age, Picts, Early Britons and Romans 
and all of them have left some memorials of their stay. 

Richard Jefferies, whose feet often trod the Ridge Way 
and whose mind ruminated its secrets, thought that Romance 
centred round the Man in the Barrow. So it did. Only, 
during the thousands of vears during which the feet of 
men and cattle hollowed out these tracks, burial habits 
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underwent many changes In the tumuli les alike the discovered a whole range of unknown mountains, culminating 
keleton and the urn 25,000!t. high. The country described is some of the most magnificent 
the world, and the volume is illustrated with a number of good pl 





gan a ere ee re, ware Sarr ae ¢ cee The book is worthy of a better map 
ur ! ul found, a Br Museum aut rities beli« 
than 1ooo f In earlier barrows t t Is are by mple 
primar nterments being placed in the centre of the barrow a _ - — . 
Ja bind omadumenen THE ART OF MR. LAVERY. 
ted flint instrument ind | long and round skulls are found : 
Raate 4 . und barrow! ia whi an eee we cme of N giving consent to a retrospective exhibition of 
ind these are often the single barrows placed on conspicuous paintings, Mr. John Lavery, A.R.A., proves hin 
, re it nishing how well t ure seen to be a man of considerable courage. The author 
u ipe. | When first made, their white chalk must writes his autobiography has at least the powe: 
A out re clearly against the background editing his reminiscences and embellishing the sto) 
In conclusion we congratulate Mr. Hippisley Cox on his of his exploits. He tells the expectant reader what 
ichievement He has cast a new light on those dim ancestry imagines he has done, and the curious cannot easily ches 
ol our ind outlined rathe1 


than given an epic of that 
incient civilisation which 
pread and waned over Great 
Britain during the mysterious 
passage of the wons that ar 
called prehistori His book 
has the effect of stimulating a 
‘reat discontent at ‘the insufh 
ciency of man’s span of life 
What would we ‘not give to 
behold, were it only as a pass 
ing show, the pageant these 
hills have witnessed ? There 
was the race which probably 
endured longer than our own 
patrolling the forts, driving 
cattle along the Inll trae ks 
achieving great feats of en 
ineering, building their great 
and solemn temple at Avebury 
with its majestically severe 
ivenue of mighty sarsen stones 
unhewed because of the ruck 
ness of their implements ; fol 
lowed by those of the Bronze 
Avge, using the ancient ways 
but relapsing into dark super 
stition. Even Celt and Briton 
ind Roman, are now appr 
hended only as vag 
looming through the fog ol 
ages We are only beginning 
to cisinter the clues that may 
ultimately enable us to visual 
ise them 


rue shape 


Lit IN KASHMIR 


Thirty Years in Kashmir 





Arthur Neve, F.R.C.S.E. (Edward 
Arnold 
rHE aut k 
brotl Dr. | Neve, have b 
i 188i 
t ! pital t Cl ‘ M 
Society at Srina I 
t! i il da tr ! 
lw ndertake I} ’ 
the | k appeals | iarily tot 
uy r and tl ta er, it 
tau t 1 format il 
that t t 
‘ ‘ t Empit meet 
\ | I \\ i ‘ b 
than it was t rl 
lescription Srinagar in the eighti« 
d the difhicultic« f reaching it will LADY DIANA MANNERS. 
I pp ited by tl lern travelle 
who now looks upon that place starting-point of journeys. The first his word. With an artist the case is harder. When he han 
expedition Dr. Neve describe his attempt to cross the Nushik La, a pass on the wall the work of a lifetime the public ts given a 
ver the Karakoram from Shigar to Hunza, which had been traversed in the exact record of his industry. No artist can escape trom 
SD TE SY CHS SUN OUND OR ST, Sak, eneves, * past. Every canvas he has ever had upon his easel is wait 
sro tchar tage paennetir- oi pepadcayecaeemangndnas pamper ys sper inr ap todh to rise in judgment against him. His feeling towards t! 
retreat A part of the return journey was made on a raft of goatskins down a J : i a 
river, a branch of the Indus. This passage, which nearly ended in disaster children of his youth is not always that of an affection 
destly described a fairly exciting.” At every village Dr. Neve was visited parent. 
by a crowd of sick people—a further proof (if any were needed) of the good \ retrospective exhibition 1s therefore a severe tt 
rk done by the medical members of the C.M.S. A particularly interesting and at the Grosvenor Gallery Mr. Lavery passes through t! 
int ts given of the Hunza Campaign of 1891, a small but dramatic fronties ordeal triumphantly. He has permitted us to trace 1 
Ne rene ont - oy proton pond eageaiggds aaa - evolution of the Lavery we know from the Lavery of 15¢ 
De, Lonsatal and Mr. Slingsby tn the Schare Glace und the kaphong There was little of the Wellington of Waterloo in the « 
lw they discovered the Siachen Glaci which is far the hero of Walmer Castle. Through the years the phys 


being of the “‘ Dook ”’ had entirels' changed. It is as difhe 
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to find any suggestion artistically of the Lavery of to-day 
in the work of the youth who opened his studio in Glasgow 
over thirty-four years ago. 

Portrait painting—which was to have been utterly ousted 


the camera—is now the most active section of artistic 
ergy in England. 


There never was a period with so man, 





LADY DOROTHY BROWN. 








rHE 


TTLE 
LITTLE 


EQUESTRIENNE. 





portrait painters and so many sitters eager to be 1mmortal 
ised. All “‘Who’s Who” methodically through 
the studios in endless file, and the production of ancestors 
lor the benefit of posterity is proceeding at the high pressure 
of an American factory. Of all the portrait painters of our 
time, Mr. Lavery is the most fashionable. He is not the 


passes 
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greatest portrait painter of the day, as he will be probably 
the first to admit. One name comes at once to the tongue 
Sut Mr. Sargent has withdrawn from the hurly-burly, and 
paints because he wishes and not because he must. Mr 
Lavery is still in the fighting line, and a very strenuous soldier 
he has been from the first Indeed, his art can be roughly 
summed up in two phrases. It is noteworthy for unceasing 
endeavour and an extraordinary distinction of stvle. 

In the corridor at the Grosvenor Gallery are a dozen 
early canvases which are worth some study before the visitor 
enters the large rooms. There is ‘‘ Pious Reflections,” painted 
in 1879-80, the first exhibited work of the artist A girl 
in a dress of such unpleasant colour that she must have been 
a most unpleasant girl, kneels on a chair before a painting 
of the Madonna. Around it hang ‘‘ Marguerite,’ ‘‘ A Slave,”’ 

\ Turkish Lady.”’ It is hard to sav which we dislike most 





MRS. 


LAVERY SKETCHING. 


They are painfully conscientious, and meticulously exact 
There is a moment in the life of every artist when he is com 
pelled to paint an Eastern odalisque or a Turkish lady Un 
happily, some artists never pass through the phase and paint 
scenes from the life of the harem to the end of their days. 
Géréme used to be the artistic god of the provincial figure 
painter, and young men suffered from his pernicious influence 
as they suffered from mumps 

Mr. Lavery’s illness was short In ‘‘ Waiting ’ 
he seems to have been attracted by the Belgian stevens 
but in the beautiful little “‘ Youth and Age ” (1885) he makes 
a tremendous progress forward, and we know he has been 
worshipping at the tomb of Bastien Lepage. rhe advance in 
technical skill from the ‘“ Marguerite’? to the “ Youth and 
\ge’’’ is remarkable. The first is the clumsy labour of an 


(1882) 
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LOCH KATRINE. 


BOAR HUNTING, MOROCCO. 





earnest but unaccomplished student; the second, that of a dates from 1892. 
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discovered abroad 
long before 
dreamed of his ex 
ence in London 
the fragrance as \ 
as the manner 
Orchardson 
Gregory. ~- 
Night after | 
side”’ (1885-95 
“Dawn after | 
side”’ (1886 87 
vive memories 
those Scottish art 
who looked to Pe 
as their leader 
Bridge at Gr 
(1895) is an exar 
of liquid brush) 
and fresh colour 
subject a member 
the Glasgow s 
could not es¢ 
painting while wit 
a certain radius 
Fontainebleau. 
yet these canvas 
not carry any ind 
tion of the Lay 
we know to-day 
Mr. Lavery’s fam 
based upon his 
traits, and portrait 
he approached sk 
and tentatively. 
Royal Scottish A 
demy has lent t 
Grosvenor Gallery 
diploma picture ,w! 


‘“‘ The Rocking Chair ” has that crisp alertn: 


skilled artist. which stamps every Lavery portrait, but it lacks the sul 
The work of this period is interesting. The polished distinction which distinguishes his more recent portra 
“Ariadne”’ also dates from 1885. It suggests that Mr. This elusive fairy was not long in arriving. We find it 


Lavery could have followed an academic path with much “A Lady in Black” (1894), lent by the Royal Nati 
success, for the atmosphere is that of the cultured but artificial Gallery of Berlin ; in another “ Lady in Black ”’ (1898), bou 
romance of Leighton. ‘‘ A Tennis Party” (1886), which comes by the Belgian Government ; 
from the Nieue-Pinakothek, Munich (for Mr. Lavery was (1900), which comes from the Dublin Gallery. The tra 


in the ‘“‘ Lady with the Peat 


tion is now mack 
easy stages to 
beautiful ‘“ M: 
Lavery and Ali 
or to those portrait 
which carry tl! 
actual spirit of tl! 
age, such as tli 
“Lady Gwendolin 
Churchill,” ‘“ Lad 
Diana Manners,” 
‘Lady Juliet Dufi 
To these por 
traits historians 
the future will return 
as historians of tle 
moment seek 
revive the past in t 
canvases of R¢ 
nolds, Romney a! 
Hoppner. In tl! 
unnamed portrait 
upon which M1: 
Lavery based | 
reputation, he su 
ceeded in achievi 
beauty of colour a1 
enveloping his sitt 
in a romantic atn 
sphere of half-ton 
One would not car 
date the Ladies 
Black or ‘‘ The La 
with the Pear! 
within ten or filte 
years of their ci 
tion. But the p 
traits Mr. Lavery 
now painting 
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indisputably portraits of the ladies of the Court of George V., 
of the world of fashion in the early twentieth century. They 
belong to no other age or country. Mr. Lavery, it must be 
remembered, is an Irish Celt, and his birthright is the chief 
factor in the formation of his style. He belongs to an acutely 
sensitive race, susceptible to every passing impression. His 
temperament is more akin to that of the Latins than to any 
strain in our stolid Saxon blood. This is one reason for his 
popular appreciation on the Continent. No Englishman 
could have painted ‘‘ The Lady in Pink,” which was bought 
by Venice, or the “ Polymnia,” now the property of the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction. And perhaps this is 
the reason of his comparative failure as a painter of men. 
With Mr. T. P. O’Connor he is happier than with the late 
Mr. Lecky ; the large “ R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Esq.,” 
s better as a portrait than as a painting, and not comparable 
with the little sketch which is a study in horsemanship 
rather than a study of character. Even in such a subject as 
‘‘ Auguste Rodin,” Mr. Lavery does not rise to the heights, 

But, at his best, as a painter of modern womanhood, 
Mr. Lavery is unapproachable. There is a suggestion of 
rank and birth in his portraits, an air of good breeding ; in 
one word, a distinction, very difficult to classify or define, 
but very apparent to the most casual visitor. His art is 
still progressing, as we can note in “La Mort du Cygne ’”’ 
and the large Royal portrait from Buckingham Palace, two 
canvases which appear to greater advantage at the Grosvenor 
Gallery than at the Royal Academy. Now attacking those 
problems of luminosity which have been at once the despair 
as well as the delight of every great artist, Mr. Lavery himself 
tells us where he has been seeking inspiration. “ Hals, 
Velazquez, Peter de Hoogh, and latterly Rembrandt, have 
held me; so, too, though perhaps in a lesser degree, have 
Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto.” It is cheering to come 
across such a confession in an age which is inclined to look 
upon the old masters as effete, an error of judgment which 
can never be laid at the door of this most accomplished artist, 
who, in a fascinating exhibition, reveals his brilliancy and 
proves his mastery over and over again. 

Our reproductions of Mr. Lavery’s pictures are from 
photographs by H. Dixon and Son. HuGH STOKEs. 


THEODORE WATTS. 
DUNTON. 


ORE than a quarter of a century has passed since 

I first made the acquaintance of Mr. Theodore 

Watts—lI never could get into the way of adding 

Dunton, which was his mother’s name adopted 

about fifteen years ago. He was then living at 

The Pines with Algernon Charles Swinburne as his permanent 
guest. The men were very unlike one another in appearance 
and temperament—Watts deliberate, self-controlled, Swin- 
burne ever flowing over with excitement and enthusiasm, 
rushing headlong to the wildest extremes of love and hate, 
praise and vituperation. A visitor with no previous clue 
to their respective characters could have judged as much 
from a glance at their faces. Watts had been a great dandy 
in his day and hour, but the moustache of which he was 
still proud covered a resolute lip, and the general impression 
eft by his face was that of a self-contained yet forceful 
individuality. His pride was to be and to have been the 
friend of poets, and yet he came easily up to Johnson’s 
standard of ‘a good hater.’ Swinburne’s words when he 
Was in a rage flew like stones at the head of his victim: 
those of Watts cut like a knife, as when he suavely remarked 
to a novelist then at the top of his fame: “ By-the-bye, 
I see from the public prints that you have written a book.” 
In Swinburne’s face the stars were his eyes—the loveliest 
grey eyes I ever saw on a man’s face. It was the general 
expression that gave the air of distinction to Theodore Watts. 
When topics of the hour were out of the way he was one of 
the best conversationalists of his day, or would have been 
save for a tendency to monologue. Of his illustrious friends 
he would record not only their habits, but the weighty sayings 
of an intimate moment, such as Tennyson’s “ We are rushing 
to obscurity, some faster, some slower than others, but all 
taking the same road to darkness,”’ and he would emblazon 
this deliverance with Nathaniel Hawthorne’s idea that the 
greatest poet is but the journalist of his day, his day being 
twenty-four hours or a century, as the case might be. He 
and Swinburne had formed a creed out of their literary 
preferences. The works of Charles Dickens formed a kind 
of Bible for them, and they followed their master’s footsteps 
zealously, even to the point of keeping Christmas as he 
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enjoined. Shakespeare was, of course, the god of their 
idolatry—to me a much more intelligible worship, though 
when it was extended to all who could be called Elizabethan 
it became less convincing. In this they followed Charles 
Lamb, who in their hagiology held a place not inferior to 
that of Dickens himself. 

George Borrow formed a very frequent theme of con- 
versation. When ‘“ Lavengro”’ was living at Hereford Square 
he was in the habit of walking across London to bathe in 
the pond at Wimbledon and dine with Watts. He had 
peculiar ideas about eating, and at that time was addicted 
to the habit of contenting himself with one meal a day 
What he liked best was a roast leg of mutton and plenty of 
vegetables. One can easily imagine their conversation. 
The favourite topic was gypsydom, but highwaymen also 
came in for a good share. I forget if Borrow himself had seen 
the bones of Jerry Abersham hanging in chains on the common 
ur only knew somebody who had seen them, but at any rate 
they were both learned about Jerry, and recalled the fact that 
for long his sword was preserved in the Bald-faced Stag, where 
Borrow often called to drink swipes. Among modern poets 
Tennyson held the first place in the estimation of Theodore 
Watts, and of his fame he was most jealous. If it were hinted 
that there was a bourgeois element in the great Laureate, 
that he was shamefully Victorian in his presentation of 
Guinevere, queen of lovers, and that his King Arthur was 
something of a prig, the critic became furious and vowed 
that his captious interlocutor was unworthy of the poet. 
But if you sympathised with his views, then he would quote 
“The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man,” 
and declare his wonder and admiration that a Christian poet 
should have so aptly epitomised the Darwinian creed, for, 
in spite of his literary aspirings, Watts was, to the last, 
dominated by the scientific atmosphere that prevailed in his 
father’s household. Tennyson’s interpretation of modern 
science was to him a thing wonderful and astonishing. At 
the same time, he was not unmindful of the poet’s artistry 
and his close observation of Nature, and recalled with pleasure 
that Tennyson could by his ear tell when the singing lark 
ceased mounting and began to come down. Such a phrase 
as ‘‘the mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells ’’ he would quote 
to illustrate the poet’s faithful and delicate rendering in 
words of sounds heard in the country. 

Of Browning’s poetry, on the contrary, he had little to 
say in praise. Poetry, after all, was harmony, and the 
rhymes of Browning “ bruised his ear like flints.”” Yet he 
liked Robert Browning personally. Copiously would he 
dilate on Rossetti—of all things possible, choosing for glorifica 
tion his sense of humour! In support of this he long held 
possession of a poem in manuscript—a most dismal example 
of lack of humour. It was a Dutch piece about a certain 
Jan Van something, and ultimately was, if I mistake not, 
printed in one of the newer magazines. Of William Morris 
he used to say that his socialism was a medizval affectation 
that sprang from his love of things old. Many days had he 
passed with “ Topsy’ at Kelmscott, where he watched the 
poet kill many fish and assisted in the noctes ambrosiane, 
in which the most brilliant men of the day took part. 

There were very few of the young literarymen of a later day 
who were not at one time or another asked to The Pines, when 
they were entertained with stories of Whistler, Oscar Wilde, 
George Meredith and the distinguished pre-Raphaelites. 

Of his own work Mr. Watts was proudest of the well- 
known essay, partly contributed to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” when it was under the editorship of Robertson 
Smith. He invariably expressed the greatest admiration 
of this hero of a famous Scottish heresy hunt, declaring 
that there was not a subject dealt with in the huge work 
about which the editor could not tell his expert contributor 
something he did not know before. Next to this may 
be placed his contributions to the Athenaum. These were 
not in style so graceful and distinguished as the best 
critical work of Matthew Arnold, but they were very 
instructive to authors. Mr. Watts had the habit of searching 
out the main principle of a book, and his review was less 
an estimate of the work under notice than a dissertation on 
some principle of literary composition. He used to say 
that half the art of essay writing lay in finding a general 
principle on which to string one’s observations together. 
This he succeeded in doing admirably. Despite its popularity, 
‘ Aylwyn,” his only published effort in creative prose, was 
not so good. It lacked spontaneity, and was based on a craze 
for gypsy lore which was very evanescent in character. 
People to-day do not get excited about the sayings and 
doings of the folk of Little Egypt any more than they care 
for the ballad and romance deemed so precious before last 
century had begun to wane visibly to its close. 
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He had the ambition to be a poet and I remember once 
how hurt he was when the editor of a very brilliant publication 
addressed him in words such as these: ‘‘ We literally must 
have a contribution from you, Watts, but remember ’’—this 
with an uplifted forefinger—‘ it must be prose!’’ Indeed, 
his prose was the great work of an intellectual man working 
with a tool he had an aptitude for using, whereas his verse 
was but the imitation of good poetry which an all-round 
cleverness enabled him to produce 


IN MEMORY OF 


r is two hundred and thirty Izaak Walton was 
laid to rest in Prior Silkstede’s Chapel in the south transept 
of Winchester Cathedral He died shortly before Christ- 

mas, in the 1683, during the great frost which then 

prevailed, and which doubtless proved too much for the fail- 
ing strength of the aged fisherman, then “full ninety years 

‘as we learn from the inscription, believed to have been 
written by Bishop Ken, on the black marble slab that covers 
his remains But the lapse of time has only served to deepen 
the affection in which the memory of the “ prince of fishermen ”’ 
and the prince of biographers is justly held. During his lifetime 
he had a “ genius for friendship.’ He was on terms of intimacy 
with a large number of distinguished men Among his associates 
may be reckoned Archbishops Sheldon and Ussher, Bishops 

Morley of Winchester, Ward 

of Salisbury, and Sanderson of 


years since 


yeal 


or past 


Lincoln, whose biography h« 
wrote in his eighty-fifth veal 
His circle of friends also 
included the learned Di 
Hammond, the ever memor- 
able "’ Hales, Fuller the his 
torian Sit Henry Wotton, 
Provost of Eton, Dr. Donne 
the famous Dean of St. Paul’s 


and Michael Drayton, whom he 
speaks of as “‘ my honest old 
friend.”’ In these days it may 
be said that the name of Izaak 
Walton’s friends is 
throughout the 
speaking world 
His abiding memorial is, of 
his own immortal classic 
[he Compleat Angler, or the 
Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion,” first published in the 
month of May, 1653, and since 
reprinted in over one hundred 
editions But in comparatively 
recent other memorials 
have been raised to his memory. 
In the year 1878 a marble bust 
of “ Piscator’’ was placed in 
St. Mary’s Church Stafford, 
where he was baptised In 
1888, a beautiful statue of the 
gentle fisherman was placed on 
the great altar screen of Win- 
chester Cathedral \ few vears 
later a stained window 
erected in St. Dunstan's 
Fleet Street, in which 
was and 


for And 


legion 


English- 


course 


times 


glass 
was 
Church, 

parish he 
sidesman 


oversee! 


many years 
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His influence on his contemporaries was as wholesome as j 
was potent. He boasted with good reason that whatever | 
conscience might be in other respects, it was strict and scrupu 
lous about literature. It is not given to anyone to see all a; 
know all, but it can never be truthfully asserted that \; 
Theodore Watts praised work simply because it happened ty 
meet the capricious taste of the hour. He sought out what 
honestly believed to be the best, and with wide erudition 
dignified emphasis expounded its merits. X 


IZAAK WALTON. 


the more striking when we call to mind the age in which 
book appeared. To a Churchman and a Royalist of Walto; 
disposition it was an age of thick clouds and darkness \ k 
and an archbishop had but lately perished on the scaffo 
even the British Parliament had been abolished with the wo: 
“The Lord has done with you.’’ But the good man could 1 
from the storm without to the sunshine of an approving « 
science within. Religious sectaries might rage and the peo; 
imagine a vain thing, but, with the coming of the cuckoo 
kingcups would be blooming in the meadows and the nighting 
would fill the darkness with music. It was still possible for t 
“meek’’ to the earth. Both Wordsworth 
With no exaggerati 
‘meek Walton’s heavenly memon 
and the poet of ‘‘ The Christ 
Year’’ exclaims : 


pe yssess 


Keble apply this epithet to Walton. 
speaks ot 


Wordsworth 


O who can tell how calm and sv 


Meek Walton ! 


shows thy greet 


retreat, 

When wearied with the tak 
times disclose 

rhe eve first finds thee out in t 
secure ré pose 4 


And in more than one pass: 

in ‘‘ The Compleat Angle: 
Walton would almost seem 

claim the attribute for himself 
“The meek only,” he 
“possess the earth, or rath 
they enjoy what the oth 
possess and enjoy not, by bei 
humble and cheerful, and cor 


Sa\ 


tent with what the good Go 
has allotted them.’’ And agai: 
he says, ‘‘ God has two dwel 
ings, one in heaven, and tl! 
other in a meek and thankfu 
heart, which God Almighty, 
grant to me and my honest 


scholar.”’ 

It is this spirit of sweet 
contentment, of gladness and 
singleness of heart, of posses 
ing the soul in patience amid 
the fretful stir and fever of the 
world, that renders ‘‘ The Con 
pleat Angler’’ so dear to 
cerning minds. The book i 
more than a treatise on fishing 
enlivened by folklore and quaint 
conceits ; itis a discourse on the 


dis 


golden virtue of thankfulness 
and gratitude. ‘‘ Every misery 
that I miss,’ says this honest 


now another memorial in Win- fisherman to his companion 
chester Cathedral has been : ‘is a new mercy, and therefor 
dedicated to his memory The 2 aak ~ Ava Clon let us be thankful.’’ ‘‘ What 
window immediately above his . would a blind man _ give to 
grave in Prior Silkstede’s Chapel see the pleasant river and 
has been filled with stained é meadows, and flowers, that 
glass by Messrs. Powell of Ju ne 2¢ La ») we have met with since w 


Whitechapel. The ceremony of 


unveiling the window was fitly 
performed by Sir Herbert Max- 


well, who represented alike the honest fishermen "’ who suv- 
scribed to the memorial, and that larger number of cultured 
individuals who recognise the undying charm of Walton’s 


writings 
In his the reader of rhe Compleat Angler,” 
[Izaak Walton speaks of the whole discourse on this wise: “ It 


is,’ he says 


address to 


or rather was, a picture ot my own disposition, 
especially in such days and times as I have laid asic 
and a-fishing with honest Nat, and R. Roe; but they are 
, and with them most of my pleasant times, even as a shadow 
that passeth away, and returns not.” And the picture presented 
is one of “‘ gladsome piety,’’ of “‘ sweet content,”’ of ‘‘ inward 
happiness,’”’ of ‘fresh delight in simple things’’—a fine May 
morning, a sweet honeysuckle hedge, a meadow full of cowslips 
and lady’s-smocks, a good day’s fishing, a shower of rain falling 
gently on the earth And this sens 


business, 
ron 


gone 


ace becomes 


of serenity and p 





And this, and 
blessings, w 


met together ? 
many other the 
enjoy daily.” 

[t is fitting that Izaak Walton should be adequately com 
memorated in the place of his burial. Winchester Cathedra! 
is the shrine of many famous men. Until the Norman Conquest 
it was the burial-place of Saxon and Danish Kings. Its nobl 
chantries bear witness to its importance in medieval times 
But after the Reformation a comparative silence falls on the 
history of the Cathedral. The silence is broken by two notabk 
burials Che one is that of Izaak Walton in 1683, the other that 
of Jane Austen in 1817. Above the resting-place of Jane Austet 
in the north aisle of the nave a memorial window was placed 
a few Now above the grave of Izaak Walton, in 
Prior Silkstede’s Chapel, the morning sun will stream through: 
a window of painted glass, reminding us of the gentle fishermat 
who sleeps below, and whose classic work, ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler,’’ would, as Charles Lamb said to Coleridge, 
a man’s temper at any time to read it.”’ JoHN VAUGHAN 


years ago. 


“ sweeten 
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THE PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS AT ST. 
CATHERINE’S LIGHTHOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


T has been truly stated by Mr. Eagle Clarke in his “‘ Studies 
in Bird Migration’ that the numerous lighthouses and 
light-vessels on and off our own and other coasts are one 
of the greatest of all dangers to migratory birds, and that 
under certain weather conditions they are _ veritable 
shambles. ‘‘ Those,’’ he says, ‘‘ who have not witnessed 

a ‘bird-night’ at a light station 

cannot form any conception of the 

appalling loss of life that takes place.”’ 

In Country Lire (March ryth, 1914, 

page 391) I have already drawn the 

attention of your readers to the efforts 
which are being made by the Royal 

Society for theProtection of Birds, with 

the kindly co-operation of the Trinity 

House authorities, to preserve the lives 

of our migrants at certain lighthouses 

on our coast. By erecting racks and 
perches round the lantern, without in- 
terfering with its illuminating power, 
resting-places have been provided at 
St. Catherine’s, on the Isle of Wight, 
where the weary travellers may scttle, 
instead of circling round the light for 
hours uatil they drop dead from ex- 
haustion. The apparatus is a modifi- 
cation of that devised by Professor 

Thijsse and erected at the Terschelling 

Lighthouse on the Frisian Islands. 

Whereas thousands often perished in 

a single night at that important station, situated on one of the 

main migration routes, ‘‘ at present the mortality does not 

exceed a hundred during the whole migration time.” 

It may be interesting to state briefly how these resting places 
are constructed and distributed about the light. The racks and 
perches arc 
made _ of 
iron and 
wood, and 
are ar- 
ranged at 
St. Cather- 
ine’s in two 
series, one 
above the 
light, the 
other below. 
rhe upper 
racks are 
fastened 
over the 
dome and 
project 
several feet 
beyond the 
cave. Each 

LOWER RACK. rack forms 
an isosceles 
triangle, 

the sides being connected by a number of transverse perches 
parallel with the base. The apex of this triangular ladder is 
firmly hooked on to a great metal ring at the top of the dome, 
its sides are bolted to those of the racks on either side, and the 
base secured by means of ropes made fast to iron hooks below 
the eave of the dome. The whole structure is very strong and 
capable of withstanding the storms. The lower racks are fastened 
by curved iron bands to the walls of the parapet surrounding 
the gallery. They are wider and somewhat differently shaped 
to the upper racks, being supported by iron stays and legs resting 
against the walls of the tower. The racks, being made in 
sections, are easily removed and stored at the termination of 
each spring and autumn migration. 

As doubts had been expressed by some as to the efficiency 
of these resting places in saving bird-life, | determined to visit 
St. Catherine’s and see, if possible, to what extent the apparatus 
erected there fulfilled its object. On April 15th, when the spring 
migration period must have been at its height, I went to Niton, 
in the Isle of Wight, with two equally interested observers, 
but the clear and brilliantly fine period, with cloudless starry 
nights, continued throughout the week, and was ut terly unsuitable 
for our purpose, no birds coming near the light. The weather 
was, however, all that could be desired from the migrants’ point 
of view, and must have contributed largely to their safety. 
We were thus dependent on the information supplied by the 
chief engineer and one of the keepers who is especialiy interested 
in the birds and keeps a careful record of all arrivals for the 
migration committee of the British Ornithologists’ Club. Com- 
paratively few birds had come to St. Catherine’s during the 
early part of the month, the nights being generally clear, and 
the most interesting were certainly a number of wood-larks which 





UPPER RACK. 




















appeared on April 4th. The last death had occurred on the 11th, 
when a single redstart was picked up. The chief engineer and 
keeper both assured us that in their opinion the perches had saved 
the lives of thousands of birds. Many constantly rested there, 
and on one misty night when very large flocks of birds were 
passing they had witnessed the most extraordinary sight, every 
available spot both on the perches and supports being thronged 
with an immense multitude of migrants of different kinds 
The higher perches of the upper racks on the dome to which the 
light does not penetrate are seldom utilised even on great ‘* bird 
nights,”” but those extending beyond the eave, and _ especially 
the racks round the gallery which are in the light, are freely 
occupied. Some saving may therefore be effected in carrying 
out work at other lighthouses by doing away with the higher 
perches over the dome. 

The men confirmed what had already been noted, that little 
can be done to save the lives of thrushes and blackbirds, which 
almost invariably kill themselves at once by dashing against 
the lantern ; but they stated that most of the smaller passerine 
birds, such as warblers, flycatchers and finches, fly round and 
round the light till they drop dead from exhaustion. They were 
observed to collapse suddenly in the air, and the impact of theit 
bodies striking the ground below could be plainly heard. 

On dull, misty nights when migrants are swarming round 
the lantern, it appears to be the custom, long established, ot 
all the cats in the vicinity of Niton to make their way to St 
Catherine’s to feast on the dead and dying birds which fall round 
the lighthouse. 

The under-cliff above St. Catherine’s affords excellent covet 
of bramble and gorse for migrants, but very few birds were seen 
there during our stay, all having evidently passed on to the 
Hampshire Coast. 

Similar resting places to those on St. Catherine’s have been 
erected at the Caskets in the English Channel, and the work is 


now being carried on at Spurn Head Light. It will be continued 
round the coast as funds permit. The cost of each installation 


being very considerable, nearly /100, it is hoped that all who are 
anxious to aid the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
in saving the lives of our most useful insect-eaters and most 
charming songsters will forward donations to the secretary, 
at 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. W. R. OGILVIE-GRAN1 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
LATEST ENEMIES OF THE GARDENER 
lo tue Epiror or “ Counrry Lirt 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph is the result of half an hour's seareh in a 
small garden. It gives some hint of the latent enemies which will soon 
be raging warfare on the tender leaves The chrysalids are those of the 





GARDEN PESTS. 








ot lt 





894 


ommon white butterfly, and the eggs (taken a few days before hatching 


ire those deposited by the bufi-tailed moth on the outsides of the cocoons 
ich held the chrysalids from which the female moths emerged last summer 
Witiram C. WATERMA 
THI TERNS ON THI SKERRIES 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR It might interest you to know that the terns that make their homes 
ere during the summer months arrived on May r1th, and settled on the 


lands on May 2oth I mav also add that the last two vears no young birds 
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have left the island. The parent birds had to forsake them 
of food.—H. W. Bowttnc, Skerries Lighthouse 


owing 
scarcity 
HABITS OF THE NUTHATCH 
Epiror or “ Country Luirt 


THE NESTING 

To THI 

Sir,—I also can give you an instance of a nuthatch having built this spr 
early in May) in a stone wall of an old barn and just about rsft. fr 

ground. The hole was a very big one and it has been most interesti; 

watch the birds filling it up with an enormous quantity of mud. Per! 

is the very same nest your correspondent “ W.” talks about, especially 


happens to be in the same county.— Down House, Kelly, Lifton, Dey 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WANTED LARVA OF THI 


ANOBIID BEETLI 
Country Luirt 
Office of Works to ce: 
inobiid beetle (Xestobium tessellatum), which is doing so much damage to 
the roof of Westminster Hall might be eradicated 


EDITOR OF 


mmittee lately sat at the nsider how the 


Among those who served 


mimittee were Dr. Shipley, who wrote an admirable article on this 


wetle, which appeared in Country Lire for August 30th, 1913; and 


Dr. Lefroy rhe latter has been good enough to undertake, with the help 
fa you student, Mr. Munro, further careful enquiry into the life history 
of th pest, and much is hoped from these investigations Dr. Lefroy is of 
opinion that his enquiry will be productive of practical results if only he can 
get a stock of the larva, and particularly of the beetle There must be plenty 
to be had, and if you would kindly give us your help, we should be able to get 
in touch with supplies of oak infected by this pest. There is, of course, 
plenty in the roof of Westminster Hall itself, but we cannot depreciate the 
remaining strength of the roof timbers by cutting them to obtain supplies 
from that source, until the trusses have been adequately shored up from 


FRANK BAINES 

We greatly hope that some of our readers will be able to assist in this 
important enquiry by sending larvae or beetles, addressed to Mr. Frank Baines, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, one of the principal architects of His Majesty's 
Offic f Works, who directs the repairs of ancient monuments Ep 


FIRST PRIZE 
Country Luirs 


THE COST Ol THE 


EpIToR OF 


COTTAGES 

To TH 
SIR I have been following with great interest the results of your Cottage 
Competition, more especially with reference to the prices at which the success- 


ful competitors think that their designs can be carried out. No one car 


doubt that you have done a great service in bringing out so many good plans 
ind traditional elevations, but I am a little doubtful as to whether they can 
A.R.LB.A 


ost of building, we have asked the various 


be built within the limits of cost laid down 
With regard to the actual ¢ 


landowners to 


keep exact records with a view to their being published in 
Country Lire with photographs of the completed cottages as soon as may 
be Meanwhile it is of interest to note that Mr. George Lane-Fox, M.P., 
is building three pairs instead of one pair to the first prize design for the 
Yorkshire West Riding type 


{3rr 198 6d. and £318 198. od respectively 


rhe tenders accepted amount to £306 ras. 3d., 
, the specifications being in strict 
Messrs, 
estimated that the cost per pair 


iwceordance with the conditions, and fencing only being excluded. 
Carby Hall and Dawson, the architects, 
would be £327 at 44d. per cubic foot, All three tenders are below this price 


und the results are distinctly encouraging.—Eb.}] 


SPARE THE HAWK AND OWL, AND SAVE THE CLOVER- 
SEED CROP 
Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 


To THI 
Sir,—It may seem to be a far cry from hawk to clover-seed ; but shall we 
take two scenes, and thus illustrate my point An early summer morning— 
a field of standing grass, and skimming over it, sometimes almost stationary, 
is the kestrel, searching carefully, yard by vard, for his field-mouse ; and see— 
1 successful one—and a hurried flight to that hollow elm 


And all the long day 


a sudden stoop 


where a growing family demand much and get much. 


this goes on As the daylight fails, do you see that shadowy object lolloping 
along, close down, slowly searching perhaps the same fields—silently, with 
wings which are noiseless (are they not fringed with silk ?) ? He is the barn 
ow! : he, too, is taking his toll of mice to Ais family, sighing for him in a hollow 
tree And so the relentless warfare goes on day and night. While all the 


day long is heard the constant drumming and droning of the bumble-bees ; 
they, too, are working, carrying to their homes—made of finest grass on the 
surface of land—the honey collected from the clovers and other heavy farm 
The hawks and owls are alive, the mice in trouble, the bees 


There 


seed produce 
busy The scene has changed, and I find myself entering a wood. 
hangs my kestrel, and with him the poor owl; nor are they without many 
friends and co-workers—and the mouse can now live with little terror by 
day or night. He has waxed fat on the honey harvest stolen from the small 
holding of the bumble-bee ; and as I walk into the clover field and stop to 
examine the ripening heads, can I wonder why these heads are only half full 
of valuable seed ?—do I realise that the natural fertiliser, the bee, is absent ? 
almost exterminated by mice, which would have been kept in subjection 
by hawks and owls. But the hawks and owls are gibbeted, the mice are happy, 
the bees have disappeared, the clover has failed. But why condemn this 
particular field-mouse, with the lovely coat and large eyes! It is because 
he is a robber of a vital necessity, because he cannot be trapped or poisoned 
like the common mouse in houses and cornstacks. He works singly, far 
afield, only to be controlled by his natural enemies. More especially can a 
serious view be taken of this plea when we see the calamity of the loss of our 


own working bees through disease in so many p..rts of England.—F. EaGut 


COLE. 





RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGES 


To THE 


NESTING IN 
‘Country Lirt 


SCOTCH 


FIRS 
EDITOR oF 
Sir,—My keepers have found two red-legged partridges nesting in a S$ 
fir fence this season One has hatched nine eggs out of eleven, and the 
is still sitting. Both nests were made of twigs and fir needles which 
cvught in the branches, and apparently the bird had done little or not 
to improve them, as two eggs were found on the ground in each inst 
which had evidently dropped out rhe first nest was nine feet fr 

unusual ?—H 


ground and the second one five feet Is not this very 


Situ, Didlington Hall, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk 


NATURAL HISTORY IN HERALDRY—THE UNICORN 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiF! 
Str,—In your issue of May 23rd, Mr. H. A. Bryden discusses the orig 
the unicorn as a heraldic device He suggests that it was based or 


intelope oryx, with its long, straight horns seen in profile, and that 
animal was probably known to the Crusaders. It is unlikely that the « 
heralds based any of their designs on natural animals, but rather relic 
pictures. There were current in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
trated books, known as the Bestiaries or Books of Beasts, in which 
different animals appear under the titles of “‘ Monoceros,” and “‘ Rhinocer 


or “ Unicornis " respectively. The heraldic unicorn was probably an ada 
tion of monoceros, a large beast, whereas the other, the animal that fig 


in the Unicorn and Virgin legend, is small. The text in which mon 


s described was taken from the ‘“ Polyhistor” 
“De India”), 


until we get back to the “ Indica” 


of Solinus (Chapter 
who followed Pliny and earlier writers on natural hist 
of Ctesias, in which it is called the Ind 
ass [he identity of this beast is involved in difficulty, but it may be 
single-horned Indian rhinoceros. For arguments on the subject refers 
may be made to “ Ancient India Described by Ctesias,” by J. W. McCrir 
M.A. (London: Trubner, 1882.) Pliny says (Book XI., chapter 106- 
that the oryx has only one horn. There is no animal described or illustrat 
in the Bestiaries under any such name Georce C. Druct 
FENMEN AND NORFOLK BROADS. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—As an old marshman, I read the letter in your issue of May 3ot! 
the Norfolk Broads, with interest. 
the use of the word “ fenmen” to describe the “‘ marshmen ” of the Bri 
district is most careless and misleading. Fenmen are dwellers in the fens 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, and are a distinct race from the marshme 
and differ in almost all respects. One fundamental difference is this: t 
fenman looks upon water as his natural foe and spends his life fighting 


Permit me, however, to point out tl 


He rarely goes on it, and has no idea of sailing or even rowing, and has scarce! 
The marshman and dwellers of the Broads district regard t 
There 

Il hope your corresponde: 


seen the sea. 
water with affection, and take to boats and the sea by nature. 
other differences in temperament and habits. 
will not think me unduly critical, but of al) the eel sets I know on the Broad 
I can only recall one that is not black and well coated with tar, whic! 

essentially the right thing to stand the extremes of climate. It is interestir 
to find that these eel sets are a legal right, and change hands as real estat« 
with separate title deeds in some cases —CHARLES SILCOCK. 

AN APT QUOTATION 
(To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.”’} 


’ 


Sir,—In the course of a recent “ after-dinner conversation,” a remark wa: 
made by one of the speakers that he would find an apposite reference in the 
Book of Books to any modern matter of interest. The speaker was challenged 
to find a quotation in any way applicable to the reckless driving of motor- 
cars. After struggling with a Concordance, the speaker triumphed by quotin; 
the following lines from Nahum (Chapter IT., v. 4): 

The chariots shal] rage in the streets, 

They shall justle one against another 

In the broad ways: 

They shal] seem like torches, 

They shall run like the lightnings. —B. 


LYNN. 


” 


THE SHAMBLES AT KING’S 

[To tHe Epitror or “ Country LIF 

Str,—In the hope of enlisting your sympathy on its behalf, I send a phot 
graph of The Shambles, a piece of respectable antiquity in King’s Lym 
Norfolk, doomed to destruction. Although it is a building of the lat 
eighteenth century (of a style considered by the zealots of the Gothic Revi 
base and irreligious), it was spared by Sir Gilbert Scott when he de alt wit 
the church in the thorough manner of his time. Now, when most of us ar 
getting broader in our views and seeing “ good in everything” (a! 
particularly in this late Renaissance work) it is to come down, a! 
the pity of it !—because the good people of Lynn are sincerely anxiot 
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town more comely—if it 
They and the munificent 


to make their 
costs them nothing. 
gentleman who is providing £800 for the purpose 
of destruction, while doubtless reverencing any- 
thing in the way of a pointed arch, fail to 
realise that The Shambles is just as much a 
part of the architectural continuity and charm 
f the old square as the Norman work in the 
urch or the admired [art nouveau of the 
wn haJ] opposite. They fail, too, to realise 
it the solid mass of The Shambles is a foil to 
more delicate fairness of St. Margaret’s 
wers, and that by its projection it forms a 
luded court, shut off from the noise and 
stle of the market, a joy to leisured souls 
really “‘ care for these things.” Maybe it 
not too late, and the pious benefactor and 
excellent Council may be induced to see 
gs differently. Will you, at any rate, use 
ir influence to try and save our poor lady of 
utv from being thus “‘ wounded in the house 
er friends " ?—Hersert G. IBBERSON. 
A NEST IN THE DARK. 
fo tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
—I beg to enclose you herewith a photo- 
ph of the nest of a dipper in a very unusual 
tion. As you will notice, the nest is 
sated in the end of a rainwater drain, which 
s into a circular culvert 6ft. 6in. in diameter 


COUNTRY 


THE DOOMED 


about 2oyds. long, built beneath a railway to carry a small stream, 


} 
1 quite close to the town of Skipton. 





—_ 


DIPPERS’ NEST IN A DARK CULVERT. 


The position is in darkness ; 


in fact, the nest 
cannot be seen 
without the aid of 
artificial light, the 
photograph being 
secured by the 
light of magnesium 
Four young have 
been reared this 
year, and the 
parents reared two 
sets of young last 
year in a nest 
which occupied the 
same position ex- 
actly. In the event 
of very heavy rain, 
the nest would 
probably be 
washed out into the 
stream below, and 
is now saturated 
with the _ small 


flow through the drain. Even when photographing, the parents (one at each 
end of the culvert) were protesting loudly at our intrusion, and appeared 


anxious to reach the young with the food each carried. 
burning magnesium, however, frightened them away. 


The glare of the 


On our exit from the 


culvert it was delightful to see the effect of our visit on the parent birds. We 
had left a liberal amount of smoke in the culvert from the burning of the 
magnesium, which the parents would not face for some minutes, and loud 


was their cry of disapproval; but after a few 


LONDON PRIDE 





IN NEGLECTED 


minutes’ interval and the 
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SHAMBLES: “A FOIL 
FAIRNESS OF ST. 





TO THE MORE. DELICATE 


MARGARET’S TOWERS.” 


smoke had cleared away, they ventured in, and right joyful was the song in 


thankfulness that we were 


not robbers Renvir Dopcsown 


THE MATERNAL INSTINCT 

fo tHe Epiror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—In regard to the maternal instinct as illustrated by the photograph 
of goat and kid in Country Lire for May 23rd, I beg to enclose photograph 
of a young camel, taken recently in reference to the same idea An adult 


camel is not exactly a sociable 


inimal at the best of times, and its temper doc 





AN 


IRASCIBLE 


PARENT. 


not improve in the days of early motherhood. The young camel here shown 


was only a few hours old, and the savageness of the mother rendered it difficult 











































































































































































GARDEN. 





to get the young one on its feet for any 
length of time when I tried to photograph 
it, It will be noticed that the old camel is 
tethered. A stranger who had ventured to 
approach just before I did had been fiercely 
chased off, so she was then tied up to prevent 


mischief Fr. D. Brooxspank 









LONDON 





PRIDE—A NEGLECTED 
FLOWER 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Liri 









Sir,—By virtue of the fact that London pride i 


so easily grown, its value in the garden is often 
overlooked. It grows freely in sun or shade, 
and when mixed with aubrietia makes a delight- 


ful edging to a garden path. If London pride 
were a new introduction from the Chinese 
Borderland, it would be hailed with delight, 
whereas it is now uncared for and usually 
relegated to an obscure part of the garden 
After all, common flowers are usually the most 
beautiful. London pride is a native of Ireland, 
and around Killarney it may be seen by the 
roadside growing on the tops of old stone walls 
Here it is known either as St. Patrick’s cabbage 
or Fox’s cabbage, while another name by which 
it is known is none-so-pretty, and this seems 
far more appropriate to this good-natured 
plant. I send a photograph of London pride 
flowering with great freedom in a _ neglected 
garden, where its beauty is unseen save by the 
wood-cutters at work there.—C. Q, 




















THE SMALLHOLDER AND HIS’ TEAM. 


ONI WAY Ol 
To tHe Eptrror or 


PLOUGHING 


Country Lirt 


Sir,—I send a photograph showing the way a Lancashire smallho!det 
plougl I land Mr Thomas Clark of Newton-le-Willows, who is 
seventy-eight years of age, is the man who ploughs his land in this 
fashion by the iid of his sons He has cultivated this same litthk 
holding for upwards of half a century The house in which he lives 
is considerably older than he is, dating back to the year 1677 It 
was used at one time as a school; it is built of red rock with walls 
nearly two feet thick, and looks quite capable of standing another two and 
half « turie ArTHUR FROST? 


rHI ASSOCIATION OF MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS AND THE 
TRAFFIC IN FOXES 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir,—I wish to draw the attention of hunting people to the very valuabk 
uggestion made by Mr. Lane Fox of the Bramham Moor, at the recent meetin 
of the Masters of Foxhounds Association, that the traffic in fox cubs should 
be controlled and regulated bv the Masters of Hounds themselves I 
im cont'nually receiving complaints from Masters of Hounds in the mors 
remote districts of the way thev suffer from fox stealers What I under 
stand Mr. Lane Fox to have uggested is that those Masters and secretari« 
whose supply of foxes is short should communicate their wants to the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association, and that they should establish a method 

transferring foxes from those countries which are overstocked to those les 
fortunate It appears to me that if these transactions were made open and 
iboveboard, the mischief would be half cured It would be practically 
ompulsory on members of the Association to supply their needs through the 
recognised channel The cost would be considerably less to the country 
which had need to purchase foxes, since the Masters would treat the matter 
i i friendly transaction between brother portsmen The stealers of foxes 
would lose their market, and many of the packs in the North of England 


in Wales and in Ireland, which at present suffer, would be benefited, whereas 


it the prices paid at present for fox cubs, the traffic may be expected to 
increas Another advantage would be that Masters would no longer be in 
danger of being asked to buy their own foxes If the Masters of Hounds 


would take this suggestion up, they would, I think, receive the general support 








DRYING IN 


THE SUN. 





COUNTRY 


LIFE. 





tree, singing ; but I never 


to the female 
the turn of the 
tide, at a certain 
spot and diving for 
flounders or flukes, 
which were to be 
found on the sandy 
bed of the river 
it frequented; its 
nest was probably 
one and a_ half 
miles to two miles 
away on the coast. 
I hope you will 
continue your 
attractive teature 
of publishing pho- 
tographs of small 
bird’s nests, similar 
to the linnet’s 
which appeared in 
your issue about 
1 fortnight ago.— 


} FS 


\ MONSTER 
FISH 
To tHe Epiror 
SIR, I enclose a 
photograph of a 
halibut which was 
caught last month 
on a line, close in 


shore, in Port o’ 








[June 13th 1914 





of most hunting people. It is vexatious 
Master to lose his foxes. It is, as | 
not less annoying for a friendly covert 
to have his ‘foxes stolen and his 
drawn blank.—X. 


BIRD NESTING NOTES 
To tHe Eprror or *‘ Country Lip: 
Sir,—I have a pair of blue tits nesting 
box placed against a house, separated fr 
public road ten yards distant by a rail dg 
They now have young, and on the arrival « 
on a bush just below the box it calls 
times, and, on the mate becoming visible « 
inner side of the hole, the first flies ther 
transferring the food to the other, de part 
more Sometimes, after calling, the 
bringer is greeted on the bush by the ay 
ance of the other from the box, to whom th: 
is given (evidently as a reward for attent 
duty), and they then both depart on a { 
food search I have found two willow-war 
nests outside of each of which was dep 
. whether on account of msufficient 





cannot say. In one case the nest contain 
eggs, and in the other instance young one 
present. When in Scotland I was inters 
observing a cock whitethroat, which seen 
take no part in helping its mate to cor 
a nest; it spent the day in flying from t 


observed it carrying material, leaving all the 
\ black cormorant interested me in regularly appearir 


A 98LB. HALIBUT. 


Spittal Bay, two miles south of Portpatrick, in Wigt 


shire It was in good condition, and scaled 98lb. A remarkably fine 





I think vou will agree AvGcusTta Orr Ew! 
THE POTTER IN MOROCCO 
[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—If from ore example a general rul 
te deduced, the Saffi potter works under rat 
primitive conditions, yet with the one esset 
to all potters, the revolving wheel In a 
shed he sits on the edge of a hole, working 
A lump 


prepared clay is placed on the horizont il w 


his feet the invisible treadle 


and from it, with the always interesting 
apparently easy use of accustomed hands 
evolves the pot He cuts it off at the bott 
with a string and it is carried out into the bla 
sunshine to dry for ten days, after whic! 
baked When this is done it is of a pale | 
red colour Four of these jars, ¢ irried tw 
each side in panniers, make, if full of w 
a sufficient load for the donkey which l« 
them. The potter’s craft has changed not 
since the time of old Omar. And the quatrat 
ripple through one’s mind, half clearly, 
confusedly. As Fitzgerald rendered them in 
immortal version : 
* Listen again. One evening at the Close 
Of Ramazan, ere the better moon arose, 
In that old Potter’s shop I stood a'one, 
With the clay Population round in Rows 
~Joux W. Bi 


